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Inigh lights om Busimess 
English 


By Hubert A. Hagar 


Author of “Applied Business English” 


ORDS are the conveyed clearly, accu- 
WW curren of the rately, and simply. 

stenographer. He How then is it possible 
deals with words all day 
long. They slip through 
his fingers as dollars pass 
into and out of the mer- 
chant’s till, and according 
as many or few of them 
stay permanently in his 
possession is he rich or 
poor. 

The stenographer who 
has at his command a 
large and varied store of 
words; who knows their 
meanings and can use 
them fluently; who can 
so combine them as to 
influence others to think 
or to act as he desires 
them to think and act, 
has in his hands the 
surest means to advance- 
ment and success. 

Words are the smallest 


for the busy stenogra 
pher to acquire such a 
vocabulary? The one 
great essential is th 
right mental! attitude 
Suppose a new word oc- 
curs in your dictation 
Two courses are open to 
you One is to let it 
slip through your ribbon 
and forget it. If you fol 
low this course, that 
word will never become a 
part of your mental fur 
niture You might as 
well never have heard it 

The alternative course 
is to seize upon it with 
active interest, to “look 
it up” in the dictionary, 
to stamp its meaning in 
delibly upon your mind, 
to trace its history (and 








units of thought, for ©vnderwood and Underwood you will find many a ro- 
words and ideas are in- Hubert A. Hagar mance in the stories of 
separable. To become apparently commonplace 
truly efficient in the use of the English lan- words) and to familiarize yourself with its 
guage, therefore, it is first necessary to lay proper use. To carry the study of words to 
up a store of words—to acquire a vocabulary. its logical conclusion, you should not let a 
The currency of words, however, shou!d not day pass without yourself using the word 
be counterfeit, breaking into circulation with- in conversation or in original composition 
out the stamp of authority; neither must they At first this may seem irksome, but, if per 
be so worn with age that their value has de- sisted in, you will find it fascinating and 
| preciated. They must be bona fide coin of the certainly instructive. You will find that you 
realm—words that express the thought to be are learning not one word at a time but many, 
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for words are not disconnected atoms—they 
grow in families and cluster in groups. A 
new word will become instantly familiar to 
you because of association with a sister word 
that you investigated last week. You will 
know how to spell this long polysyllable be- 
cause you looked up its unfamiliar root a day 
or two ago in another connection. 

Unconsciously your ideas will broaden, your 
power of original thinking will be stimulated 
and developed. When you know the primary 
meaning of a word you can use it with much 
more precision and force than when you have 
but a hazy idea of its real meaning. You 
will no longer find yourself forced to use 
slang in conversation for lack of better words 
with which to express yourself, and you will 
not fall back upon hackneyed business phrases 
in your correspondence for want of more 
vivid and effective phraseology. As a short 
cut to culture and a concentrated college edu- 
cation, the habit of systematic word-study has 
no superior. 

It is the purpose of this series of articles 
to suggest ways in which the stenographer 
with limited leisure may get the most benefit 
from the study of English. By intensive 
study of the essentials it is possible to learn 
in a short time what would otherwise require 
weeks of desultory study. 


Spelling 


Since to the stenographer the correct spell- 
ing of a word is a vital consideration, I shall 
first present a few elementary rules which 
make the study of this subject comparatively 
simple. 


Rule I 

Monosyllables and polysyllables accented 
on the last syllable, ending in a single con- 
sonant preceded by a single vowel, double 
the final consonant when an affix beginning 
with a vowel is added. 

EXAMPLES: Monosyllables—trot, trotted; run, 
runner; hot, hottest; beg, beggar Polysyllables 
refer, referred; forgot, forgotten; repel, repelling. 

Excertion: When the original accent is thrown 


back the final consonant is not doubled. Examptes: 
refer, reference; prefer, preference 


Rule II 

Y preceded by a consonant changes to i be- 
fore an affix. 

Exampies: busy, busily, business; pity, pitiful, 
pitied; spy, spied, spies 

Exceptions: 1. After ¢ the y is changed to ¢ 
before ows. Exampres: plenty, plentecus; beauty, 
beauteous. 

2. Before ing or ish the y is retained to avoid the 
doubling of i. Exampies: pityving, spying, babyish. 

3. In the possessive singular of nouns y is never 
changed. Exampres: fly's, spy’'s. 

4. Y is not changed in derivatives of sky, spry, 
shy, sly, wry, dry; except drier, driest, which con- 
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form to Rule II. Final y preceded by a vowel is 
not changed to i before an affix. Exampies: buy, 
buyer; destroy, destroyer; pay, payment. 


Rule III 


Words ending in silent e¢ drop e on taking 
an affix beginning with a vowel. 

Exampres: sale, salable; sole, soling; love, lor 
ing; force, forcible. 

Exceptions: 1. Words ending in ce or ge retain 
the ¢ before able or ous, in order to keep the soft 
sound of the c or g. Exampies: trace, traceable; 
courage, courageous; change, changeable; service, 
serviceable. 

2. Shoeing, mileage, toeing, hoeing; in singeing 
and dyeing the e is retained to distinguish the words 
from singing and dying 


3. Words ending in ie drop e and change to y 
on adding ing. Examptes: die, dying, lie, lying 


Rule IV 


Silent final ¢ is retained when an affix be- 
ginning with a consonant is added. 
EXAMPLES: state, statement; ripe, ripeness. 


Excertions: duly, truly, wholly, awful, argument, 
abridgment, acknowledgment, judgment 


Rule V 


Put i before e 
Except after c, 
Or when sounded like a, 
As in neighbor and weigh. 


Words ending in -cede, -ceed, 
-sede 

Most words of this class end in -cede; as, 
concede, intercede, precede, recede, and secede 

Three end in -ceed: exceed, proceed, and 
succeed, 

One ends in -sede: supersede. 

It will be well to memorize these. 


Learning Roots 


The habit of consulting the dictionary for 
the roots of words will materially improve 
your spelling. 

For example, you look up monogram to 
find out whether it has one or two. When 
you find that it has but one, you should file 
that fact in your memory and it will not be 
necessary to refer to the dictionary for the 
spelling of monograph, monotheism, mono- 
p'ane, etc. You can also get a practical idea 
of the meaning of the above words if you 
know that mono means one. 

Familiarize yourself with as many of these 
root words as you can. Here is a short list 
which will do as a beginning: 

graph meaning write geo meaning earth 

micro meaning small hydro meaning water 

chron meaning time poly meaning many 

cycl meaning circle annus meaning year 

As a helpful exercise, see how many words 
you can form from the foregoing list. 

(Continued on page 373) 
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Twenty-seventh Annual Convention 
of the 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


Louisville, Kentucky, December 29-31, 1924 


Officers for 1925 


GENERAL 
Presipent: C. M. 
First Vice-Presipent: 
Seconp Vice-PResipent: 
SECRETARY : 
Treasurer: C., 


Mrs 


FEDERATION 

Yoder, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Arthur F. Tull, The Business Institute, 
Janet Biller, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, lowa 
John Alfred White, Emerson High School, Gary, Indiana 

A. Faust, 1024 N. Robey Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Detroit, Michigan 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


C. & 


Yoder, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Henry J. Holm, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 


Ivan E 


Charles T. Smith, Kansas City 


OUISVILLE make good on her prom- 
ise to give the Federation a successful 
convention. While the attendance was 
less than normal, the interest was keen, the 
educational part of the program was of a 
high order, the entertainment was wholesome 
and delightful, and the “eats” were superb! 

The meeting was opened on Monday morn- 
ing by Mr. R. H. Lindsey, president of the 
Spencerian Commercial School, Louisville. To 
show that he is a man of his word, Mr. 
Lindsey introduced the Hon. Huston Quin, 
Louisville’s real; live, and most popular 
Mayor, who welcomed the convention to the 
city. Mr. Quin was a real delight and drew 
an equally delightful, happy, and witty re- 
sponse from Mr. B. F. Williams, of the 
Capital City Commercial College, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Mr. Williams was followed by Dr. E. Y. 
Mullins, president of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, who spoke on “Present 
Tendencies in Education,” and by Hon, E. T. 
Franks, a member of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C., on 
the subject of “Vocational Education as Ap- 
plied to Commercial Education.” 


President's Address 


Tuesday morning’s program was opened by 
the president of the Federation, Mr. Henry J. 
Holm, principal of Gregg School, Chicago. 
After a brief review of the progress of 
commercial education in public and private 
schools, Mr. Holm devoted considerable time 
to a discussion of tendencies and the function 
of the private commercial school. Business 
education, Mr. Holm said, is to-day divided 
into two different types, the specific and the 
general : 


Chapman, Principal, Western High School, Detroit, 
Business College, 





Michigan 


Kansas City, Missouri 


The specific relates to training given in the com 


mercial departments of high schools and in private 
business schools The general is that type of com 
mercial education usually offered by collegiate 
schools We are, therefore, engaged in a field of 


education that has a specific objective, and that de 
velops and cultivates the natural powers of the indi 
vidual, and also prepares for 
fullest sense of the word 

The private business school supplies a demand for 
intensive training on the part of those who, 
good reason or another, do not desire the socializing 
activities of the public schools Who are these 
people? Where do they come from? First, there 
are those who, having graduated from high school, 
perhaps from college, decide that they want to make 
contacts with through the training that 
private schools They have had socialized 
activities for anywhere from twelve to sixteen years, 
and to them point to adding 
that kind of education. They want a high degree 
of specialization. 

And this is a considerable group from which to 
draw. Available show that of those who 
attend high school, about 33% are enrolled in the 
commercial course. Making allowance for the small 


complete living in the 


for one 


business 
offer. 


there is no more to 


statistics 


percentage that go to college, there remains more 
than 50% of the high school graduates that have 
had no business training, most of whom, the boys 


at any rate, will go into business They are legiti 
mate prospects of the private school 

Second, the economic conditions of the individual 
or of the home make it desirable, if not, indeed, 
necessary, to get a functional knowledge and skill 
in commercial subjects in much less time than is 
usually possible in high school It becomes neces 
sary to omit the breadth and to specialize on the 
technical. Perhaps this ought not to be true. But 
we are not living in a utopian world 
been true; it is true to-day; and it does not appear 
probable that there will be any change in the situa- 


It always has 


tion except in the unlikely event that the State 
assumes the paternalistic policy of requiring at 
tendance at public schools until one is cighteen 


years of age, and makes provision for the economic 
maintenance of the individual in the meantime 

To those who find themselves in the economic sit 
uation referred to, the private business school is an 
oasis in a desert of educational waste 

In the high school field there are two divergent 
lanes of thought as to what should or should not be 
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included in the curriculum, One group argues for 
the redirection of high school instruction along stand- 
ardized lines to accomplish its “traditional function,” 
with technical (or business) training virtually elim- 
inated; the other group argues for a larger diversifi- 
cation of high school instruction as to include a num 
ber of definite vocational objectives that hitherto 
have not been comprehended by the high school 
program. 

Between these two conflicting schools of thought 
there is a great guif. It is hard to conceive that 
the first group can make any headway at this time, 
as commercial and vocational] training was intro 
duced as a part of the high school curriculum to 
meet a definite demand and to break away from tra- 
ditions. The second group are extremists in the 
other direction, and would put in the public schools 
courses for the training of every conceivable trade, 
profession, etc. There is a happy middle ground, 
which, undoubtedly, will be found through the wis- 
dom and experience of those in charge of our public 


schools. 


Other Federation speakers were: Professor 
H. H. Cherry, president of the Western Ken 
tucky State Normal School and Teachers’ 
College, Bowling Green, and Dr. George 
Colvin, superintendent of the Louisville and 
Jefferson County Children’s Home, who spoke 
on the subject of “Americanism.” 

Professor Cherry's subject was “That Other 
Thing,” which he defined as an intangible, 
spiritual force that determines every human 
success, establishes commercial credit, stabi 
lizes business, and guarantees perpetuity of 
free institutions. “The mission of education,” 
said Dr. Cherry, “is to interpret democracy 
into life by aiding the people in having healthy 
bodies, poised and trained minds, and sound 
consciences—the hope and future of democ- 
racy.” 

Free commercial education, with no line 
of demarcation drawn between the person 
who works with his hands and the one who 
works with his brain was urged by Dr. Colvin. 
“I stand for universal education,” said Dr. 
Colvin. “Americanism should embrace a 
single plane, making everyone free and equal 
in every respect. The man who labors in 
the street should have every means possible 
to make him intellectually fit to enjoy the 
society of his fellow men who labor in other 
fields.” 


Entertainment 


To the local committee on arrangements 
goes the credit for providing a delightful 
entertainment program. This committee 
headed by Mr. R. H. Lindsey, was as fol- 
lows: 

Miss A. C. Roth, Girls’ High School ; Sister 
Mary Canisius, St. Helena’s Commercial Col- 
lege; D. P. McDonald, Bryant and Stratton 
Business College; W. H. Lippold, Y. M. C. A. 
School; P. W. Clark, Clark’s School of Busi- 
ness; J. D. Creager, Creager’s Business Col- 
lege; J. D. Paul, New Albany Business Col- 
lege; E. LaRue Perkins, Clark County Com- 
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mercial College ; E. E Black, Boys’ High 
School, Louisville. 

The program on Monday evening was in 
charge of Miss A. C. Roth, principal of the 
Commercial Department of the Girls’ High 
School, assisted by Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, 
Atherton Girls’ High School, and Miss Katie 
Driscol, St. Xavier’s College. The program 
consisted of songs by the Glee Club of the 
Girls’ High School, and a whistling solo by 
Mrs. Joseph G. Clinton, accompanied by Miss 
Lucile Lindsey, daughter of Mr. R. H. Lind- 
sey. The musical program was followed by 
dancing. 





Henry Jesse Holm 
19024 President, N. C. T. F. 


Banquet 


The brightest spot of the entire convention 
was the banquet held on Tuesday evening at 
the Hotel Brown. Community singing, led 
by Mr. Walter Shackleton, accompanied by 
Miss Helen Mitchell started the program. 
This was followed by humorous songs written 
around a number of the convention celebrities 
by Mrs. Gertrude de Armand and Mr. W. J 
Wheeler, Wheeler Business College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and Miss Elizabeth Baker, 
of the Commercial High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Other numbers were instrumental music by 
students from the Salmon Violin School, 
Louisville; the Hula Dance, by Miss Dorothy 
Hulett, Louisville's famous juvenile star; 
Heart Songs by Simmon’s University Jubilee 
Singers; Southern Melodies, by Smiley 
Brothers Quartet; and a whistling solo by 
Mrs. Joseph G. Clinton. 

The feature of the evening’s program, how- 
ever, was the stories, songs, and humor of 
Mr. James Tandy Ellis, famous lecturer, 
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Tang of the 
South.” After the singing and speaking the 
room was cleared and dancing continued until 
ene o'clock. 


humorist, and author of “The 





Claude M. Yoder 
President, N. C. T. F. 
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the Southern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. J. Murray Hill, of Bowl 
ing Green, Kentucky, is president, and Miss 
Elizabeth Baker, of Atlanta, Georgia, is sec- 
retary. Other luncheons and dinners were 
held by the Private School Managers, 
National Association of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools, and by the Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University Alumni Association 


Attendance 


The attendance was slightly less than in 
1922 and 1923, when the convention met in 
Chicago. On the other hand, we noted a 
number of new faces. The South was espe- 


cially well represented 

A few of those who came from great dis- 
S. Augustin, Augustin 
H. E. Barnes, 


tances were Messrs. L 
Business College, New Orleans; 


tarnes Commercial College, Denver; B. B. 
Beal, High School, Hibbing, Minnesota; 
H. B. Biddinger, Little Falls Business Col- 
lege, Little Falls, Minnesota; James E 


O’Brien, High School, Mooncraft, Wyoming ; 
C. A. Frantz, Minneapolis Business College, 
Minneapolis; F. Y. Fox, L. D. S. Business 
College, Salt Lake City, Utah; and Mr. A. E 


Bullock, director of Commercial Education at 
At the banquet on Tuesday evening a spe- Los Angeles, California. Mr. Bullock took 
cial table was arranged for the members of the long-distance prize. 
Pri Sch 
rivate Schools Department 
New Officers 
PRESIDENT A. L. Walters, Littleford School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Vice-Presipent: T. A. Blakeslee, Nebraska School of Business, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Secretary: Miss Edna Moore, Spaulding Commercial College, Kansas City, Missouri 


WING to the absence of a number of the 

speakers announced for the Private 
Schools Department, the discussions were 
largely of a roundtable nature. Interesting 
talks were given by the following: W. N. 
Watson, Lincoln Business College, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; F. L. Dyke, Dyke School of Busi- 
ness, Cleveland; H. E. Barnes, Barnes Com- 
mercial School, Denver, Colorado; A. F. 
Tull, The Business Institute, Detroit; H. 
M. Heaney, Davenport-McLachlan Institute, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; H. J. Holm, Gregg 
School, Chicago; J. H. Snyder, Spencerian 
Commercial School, Louisville; A. L. Walters, 
Littleford School, Cincinnati; B. F. Williams, 
Capital City Commercial College, Des Moines ; 
L. S. Augustin, Augustin Business College, 
New Orleans; Miss Alice V. Wylie, Office 
Training School, Memphis; J. F. Fish, North- 





western Business College, Chicago; and S. E. 


Hedges, Canton-Actual jusiness College, 
Canton, Ohio. 

“What does the future hold for the busi- 
ness college?” and “Is the private business 


school holding its position in the educational 
field?” were two subjects that were discussed 
at considerable length. It generally 
agreed that only the institutions out of step 
with the main purpose of their existence need 
entertain any alarm over the destiny of the 
private commercial school. It was frankly 
admitted, however, that in coping with the 
ever-increasing demands made upon the higher 
type of commercial school, the directing head 
of the institution should be and 
obsessed with indomitable courage which ar- 
ticulates with the sentiment recently expressed 
by a New England school man of promi- 


was 


pt yssessed 
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nence: “If you are going to keep up with 
the procession, you'd better step right out 
ahead of it and let the procession come up 
to you.” 

Appraising the future status in the light of 
recent accomplishments, one of the speakers 
submitted a substantial list of private schools 
now owning and occupying buildings designed 
for their own purpose and at costs ranging 
from $50,000 to $300,000. This, it was pointed 
out, is directly attributable to the renewed 
confidence in the future of the private school 
as well as the enlarged vision of greater 
heights to be attained. 

Mr. H. M. Heaney, of the Davenport- 
McLachlan Institute, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, recommended Personal Efficiency as a 
subject for every business course. According 
to Mr. Heaney, this subject affords an oppor- 
tunity for giving the student a little polish 
which sometimes means more to him than his 
training in bookkeeping and shorthand. 
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Speaking on the technical subjects, one of 
the leaders ventured: “The typewriting de- 
partment is the real department in the steno- 
graphic course; I would make it the best to 
be found anywhere. I would give attention 
to a closer correlation of subjects, strength- 
ening the weak places, and making the com- 
plete offering a distinct unit, ‘rightly formed 
and fitly joined together.”” Then, as though 
reaching the climax, the discussion leader 
asserted: “I would teach salesmanship every 
day!” 

Mr. A. L. Walters, in dealing with the sub- 
ject of private school publicity, defended the 
practice, saying that enterprises of the first 
rank organize for the development of busi- 
ness in the field. Why not the business col- 
lege? “Dignified advertising and straightfor- 
ward presentation of the school’s position,” 
said Mr. Walters, “must be regarded as a dis- 
tinct business service.” 

Discussions were live and interesting. 


Public Schools Department 


New Officers 


PRESIDENT: 
Vice-Presipent: B. B. 


Secretary: Miss Mary A. 


HE Public Schools Department was pre- 

sided over by Mr. Frank J. Kirker, of 
Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri. Miss 
Elizabeth Baker, of the Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia, was the first speaker 
—her subject, “The Class Method of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping.” Miss Baker devotes the 
first semester to the educational objective, 
using no laboratory material but acquainting 
the pupils with the foundation principles and 
the object of the work. She emphasizes the 
vocational phase and encourages intelligent 
initiative. 

“Retail Selling” was the subject of Miss 
Helen Haynes, of the Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, of Indianapolis, In- 
diana. Miss Haynes follows in the main the 
part-time plan. By dealing directly with the 
buying public her students learn the impor- 
tance of a study of human nature and how to 
develop their own initiative through handling 
many kinds of people. 

Mr. L. E. Terry, of the Central High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri, insisted that 
accounting should be taught in the high 
school. He stated that the science of account- 
ing is fundamental and that a knowledge of 
accounting will make the mechanical book- 
keeping more understandable. 


George A. Macon, Director of Commercial Education, Memphis, Tennessee 
Beal, High School, Hibbing, Minnesota 
Dodd, High School, Springfield, Illinois 


Mr. J. Clarence Howell, assistant principal 
of the High School of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan, spoke on the subject, “Commer- 
cial Arithmetic.” Mr. Howell feels that much 
of our commercial arithmetic differs too little 
from grade-school arithmetic. “The teacher 
of commercial arithmetic,” said Mr. Howell, 
“should feature rapid and accurate calcula- 
tion and its application to bookkeeping an 
commercial law.” 

Mr. Earl Barnhart, Chief, Commercial 
Education Service, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, discussed in a most able 
and scientific way “Standardized Tests in 
Typewriting, and the Supervision of Type- 
writing Instruction.” We hope to print a 
more complete report of Mr. Barnhart’s ad- 
dress in a coming issue of The American 
Shorthand Teacher. 

“Duties of a Director of a Large Depart- 
ment” was the subject discussed by Mr. I. R. 
Garbutt, director of Commercial Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. A complete report of Mr. 
Garbutt’s paper will also appear in The 
American Shorthand Teacher. 

“Business Organization and Administra- 
tion” as a foundation course in high schools 
was given an enthusiastic endorsement by Mr. 
George A. Macon, supervisor of Commercial 
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Education in the Memphis Public Schools school curriculum Mr. Highsaw is a firm 
Mr. Macon believes that this subject should believer in commercial education and consid- 


be given in the second semester of the junior ers the study of accountancy and stenography 


year, immediately following the course in as valuable as the study of Latin or the mod 
eeneral economics ern languages. Mr. Highsaw would have the 

Mr. J. L. Highsaw, principal of the Tech commercial department in every high school 
nical High School, Memphis, spoke on the ccupy a standing equal to and 


& i 


coordinate 
place of commercial education in the high with all others 


Shorthand Roundtable 
New Officers 


CHAIRMA? Miss i teers, Nebraska School of Business, Li: 
Vice-CHAIRMAN oward, Office Training School, ‘ 
SECRETAR is tosell jutier, High School, Spring! 
HE Shorthand Roundtable was presided Skimin, of the Shorthand Department of 
over by Miss Jane E. Clem, of the State Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. Tests, according to Miss Skimin, are not a 
“Predetermining Success in Typewriting” fad. They motivate and stimulate interest 
was the first subject, and was discussed by They are also an accurate method of 
Miss Minnie Vavra, of the Grover Cleveland ing the progress of the pupil. They trans 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri Miss form the instruction from guess-work to 
Vavra advocates the use of prognostic tests scientific action 
in typewriting and explained in detail a series “Advanced Shorthand and_ Secretarial 
of tests that she has worked out for her own Work” was developed in a very interesting 
classes. A more complete discussion of Miss way by Mrs. Pearl Crosswhite, Littleford 
Vavra’s paper will be published in The Ameri- School, Cincinnati. In h 
can Shorthand Teacher. taries, Mrs. C1 vhi 
“The Application of Psychology to the ity, alertness, initiative, memory, and per 
Teaching of Typewriting” was discussed by sonality. The program was concluded with 
Dr. W. F. Book, University of Indiana a talk on “The Correlation of Secretarial 
Mr. W. H. Howard, of the Office Training Work with Accounting,” by Miss Anna 
School, Columbus, Ohio, took for his topi Mitchell, Fugazzi School of Business, Lex 
“My Day’s Work—How It is Planned and ington, Kentucky. According to Miss Mitchell, 


Carried Out.” This was a most excellent ad the aim of all commercial teaching should be 


measur 


er training of secre 
e emphasizes original 


dress. to produce a thinking individual with some 
“Tests and Awards in Shorthand” wi: lea concerning the structure of modern busi- 
| 


handled in a very able way by Miss E ness and how it is conducted 


- ha] +] T 
Business Roundtable 
New Officers 


CHAIRMAN M. S. Cole, Ser 
Vice-CHAaIRMAN a = = 
SECRETARY Mrs. S. F. Evatte, Drau Susiness College, Greenville, South Carolir 
HE program of the Business Roundtabk \rithmetic Solutions and Proofs as a Prepa- 
was based upon the replies of a question ration for Accounting Statements,” by Mr. 
naire sent to practically all the members of W. R. Kiddoo, Goldey College, Wilmington, 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- Delaware. “The Correlation of Penmanship 
tion, asking for suggestions and criticisms and Bookkeeping,” was the subject of a paper 
In this way the committee had endeavored prepared by Miss Clara B. Schulte, Senior 
to prepare a program of subjects in which High School, Dubuque, Iowa, and read by 
the majority of commercial teachers are in- Miss Alta Warner, Davenport High School, 
terested. The subjects discussed were “A Davenport, Iowa 
Practical Schedule in Advanced Accounting,” Mr. H. M. Heaney, Davenport-McLachlan 
by Mr. D. E. Short, C. P. A., Fall’s Business Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan, gave an 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, and “Using illuminating talk on “Side Dishes of the Pen- 
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manship Class.” This was followed by an 
address by Mr. A. M. Hinds, supervisor of 
Writing at Louisville, on the subject “Arous- 
ing Enthusiasm in Penmanship.” 

Tuesday's meeting was devoted to a discus- 
sion of Salesmanship and Personal Develop- 
ment. Mr. B. Frank Kyker, Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky, spoke on “Methods in Sales- 
manship” and emphasized the ways in which 
salesmanship instruction may be used to de- 
velop the confidence of the student in himself. 

C. R. Crakes, Moline High School, Moline, 
Illinois, talked on “A Salesmanship Program 
that Gets Results.” The salesmanship course 
as offered in the Moline High School in- 
cludes: History of Salesmanship, Recent 
Developments in Salesmanship, Necessary 
Qualities of a Successful Salesman, Study of 
Psychology, Actual Sale including steps and 
sale projects, Report on Work in Local 
Stores, Window Displays, Advertising, Local 
Speakers, Reviews and Examinations. 

An especially interesting report was pre- 
sented by Mr. Clarke E. Harrison, Draughon’s 
Business College, Atlanta, Georgia, on “The 
Salutary Effect of Salesmanship Instruction 
upon the Whole Student Body.” 

A paper on “Developing the Personality 
of the Student,” prepared by W. A. Robbins, 
Lincoln Business College, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
was read by Miss Elsie A. Hammond, of the 
same institution. 

“Teaching Personal Development in the 
High School” was the subject of a paper 
prepared by Miss Marie Driscoll, Senior 
High School and Junior College, Eveleth, 
Minnesota. 

The feature of the Wednesday meeting was 
an address by Mr. Frank Cassell, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales director of the Bel- 
knap Hardware and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky, on “What I Ex- 
pect Your Graduates to Know.” “He ex- 
pected,” he said, “that the student should be 
accurate, know how to spell, use correct Eng- 
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lish, write a good hand, avoid tardiness, avoid 
long methods when short ones will do the 
work, and get the names of people accurately. 
Nothing is any more important in business 
than bookkeeping and accounting,” said Mr. 
Cassell. He credited his business training 
with helping him attain his present position 

A roundtable discussion on “Keeping Stu- 
dents Together in Bookkeeping” was led by 
Mr. C. C. Crawford, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Indiana. “Thrift and Its Corre- 
lation with Commercial Subjects” was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Willard H. Indra, Waterloo 
High School, Waterloo, Iowa. A. H. Hell- 
mich, Grover Cleveland High School, St 
Louis, Missouri, gave an interesting report 
on “Intelligence Testing and Its Significance 
to Commercial Teachers.” A comprehensive 
program in intelligence testing is being 
worked out at the Cleveland High School 
Mr. Hellmich’s paper was discussed by Mr 
F. Y. Fox, L. D. S. Business College, Salt 
Lake City, and others. “Characterology” was 
the subject of a paper prepared by Mr. C. E. 
Wade, South Dakota School of Business, 
Watertown, South Dakota, and read by Mr. 
Bruce Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Mr. Earl W. Atkinson, Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh, distributed a suggestive 
self-rating chart for commercial teachers 
The title was “Let’s Check Up on Ourselves.” 
Mr. Atkinson divided the suggested checking 
into the following divisions: (1) Education; 
(2) Teaching Experience; (3) Business Ex- 
perience; (4) Commercial Subjects You Have 
Taught; (5) School Activities; (6) Adapta- 
bility and Tact; (7) Health and Personal 
Appearance; (8) Executive Ability; (9) 
Value to Your Community; and (10) Pro- 
fessionalism. 

The last number on the program was an 
eloquent address by Mr. James O’Brien, 
Moorcroft High School, Moorcroft, Wyo- 
ming, on the subject of “Public Speaking 
Its Relation to Commercial Education.” 








show a qualifying mark of 95%. 


20 West 47th Street, New York City. 





Radio Shorthand Contest 


On Tuesday evening, March 10, at 8.15, Eastern Standard Time, there will be 
broadcast from the Municipal Broadcasting Station WNYC, by the New York City 
Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association, a shorthand contest. 

All teachers, students and stenographers should listen-in and participate. Gold 
medals will be awarded the winners and certificates granted to all whose transcripts 


Full particulars can be had on application to the Secretary, Mr. A. A. Bowle, 
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Signals 
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om the November 15, 1924 “Liberty” by special per Mission of 


Pictures by 
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» E RINC IPLE | 
| Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 

= “Ge Wee too. Cline J 


Eliminating the Dross 


ONTINUING 


month, we are all 


remarks from last 
that one ot 


our 
aware 
the first problems to which an efficiency 
expert attention is the 
of everything that is unnecessary in the 
task. There are 
ways of doing 
right way saves time and effort and the wrong 
time and effort 
often overlook the 
right of doing things 


elimination 
per- 
right 
things. The 


directs his 
formance of a given 
ways and wrong 
way wastes 
Students 

learning the 
are a part of their stenographic work 

about 


importance of 
whicl 
Your 
future employer will know more these 
things than he will about your shorthand out 
and the all-important first 
will depend largely upon the skill you 
mechanical 


way 


impression 
show 1n 
duties. 
than 


lines, 


the performance of your 
There is, however, a stronger 
the importance of impressing favorably 
sible future employer. The right way saves 
time. It enables you to do more work and 
better work, and to do it with less effort. The 
habit of things in the right 
way and of always doing them the 
makes it possible to do thess 
thought and leaves the mind free for the 
dificult, the more important, and the mors 
interesting phases of your 


Be k Ver- -Ready 


reason 


a pos- 


doing routine 
same way 


things without 


work 


The first point to have in mind is the im 
portance of alwavs being ready to take dicta 
tion at the call of the boss Many business 
men will begin t dictat is m as the 
tenographer enters the room. If your tools 
pen or pencil and notebook are always ready 
in the schoolroom, if you never give your 


eacher cause to wait for you, you may cd 
pend upon it, your employer will never have 
cause to complain of your failure to be ready 
for dictation It is au all too frequent occur- 
rence that, when the ready to dic- 
tate, some student through the 
pages of his notebook trying blank 
page. This should be simple 


expedient of having a 


teacher is 
fumble 
to find a 
avoided by th 
band 


will 


rubber around 





the used pages of the book. At first thought 
it would appear that some students enjoy this 
preliminary commotion incident to getting 


down to work, but surely you would not ex- 
pect an employer to look upon this unneces 
sary interruption and delay as an amusing 
feature of his day's work This one thing 


alone would stamp you as a novice, and it is 
futile for you to think that you could correct 
this fault instantly in actual work The 
habits you are forming now will stick with 


11 
Wii ul 


you and you loubtedly carry them to 


your first 


Look 10 Your Tools 


which the 


p sit ym 


\nother apparent indifference 


student often displays is that of attempting 
to take dictation with a dull pencil, or with 
a pen which has not been given the proper 
attention in the way of cleaning and filling 
If you use a pencil, have several well-sharp 
ened ones always ready, because a pot may 
break and it is very exasperating for th 
teacher or the dictator to wait until anothers 
¢ is procured. If you write with a fou 
tam per see that it is kept m good macditior 
at all tim ind filled every morning 
Your A otebook 
Learn to turn tl pages of your noteboo 
quickly and quietly It is distracting to the 
ctator 1! n ght ed ut of hn chair 
tin nstet 1 rustle of the pages ot you! 
tebook our last month's article we gave 
iwgestion for turning the pag Ka 
day's work should be dated. If you have not 
rmed the habit, start at once Make it a 
rule at the beginning of each day's work to 


clearly in longhand at the top 
importance of this 


write the date 
tf the tresh page The 
while in school 


er asks for your 


may not be apparent to you 
but the first time 


notes of a letter 


your employ 


dictated on a certain date 
to find the letter 


much embarrassed and the 


and you are unable instantly, 


you will be realiza- 
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tion of this point will be brought to you with 
painful force. 

If your work requires you to take dictation 
from several people, the date should be fol- 
lowed by the name or initials of the dictator. 
You may sometimes be required to note the 
time spent in taking the dictation, in which 
case this information should be given immedi- 
ately beneath the dictator’s name. It would 
be an excellent habit to form while in school, 
to write at the beginning of your notes the 
date, your teacher’s name, and the time spent 
in dictation. It will be easier to omit these 
later if they are not necessary than to learn 
to put them in if the habit has not been 
formed. 


When Transcribing 


Do you draw a line down the center of 
your column of notes after you have tran- 
scribed them, and as soon as a page of notes 
has been cancelled, do you change the posi- 
tion of the rubber band instantly? If you 
will do this, your book will always open at 
the new page of notes. These things are 
small in themselves, but they form the basis 
for both speed and accuracy, and, if not 
heeded, they are surely the “little foxes that 
spoil the vines.” The manner in which they 
are done distinguishes the orderly from the 
careless worker. 

The time thus saved and the habits of 
orderliness and precision thus formed will 
increase your capacity and your efficiency to 
a marked degree. When the expert shorthand 
writer is asked for the reasons for his suc- 
cess, he never fails to mention a number of 
these so-called “little things.” Surely if the 
expert cannot afford to disregard them, they 
are of much greater importance to the be- 
ginner. Again we remind you to shoulder 
your gun and go after the “little foxes that 
spoil the vines.” 
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Theory Questions 
Answered 


Question 


When may we use the reversing principle when 
forming the past tense? (Perverted, charmed, un- 
impaired.) 


Answer 


The reversing principle is used in forming 
the past tense of all words that are written 
in full, with the exception of words formed 
by the reversing on horizontal lines—such as 
neared. The only reason why the past tense 
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is not joined in such words as neared is that 
it would involve a change of the primitive 
form. 

Question 


When is the “e” inserted in the termination 
“ish”? (Banish, tarnish, pecvish, fiendish, churlish, 
childish, sheepish.) 


Answer 

In the words you mentioned, two things 
governed the formation of the outlines 
facility and clearness. Take the first two 
words, banish and tarnish: 

The form for banish is an illustration of 
the instinctive tendency to insert the vowe! 
where it will balance the straight line, as it 
were, with a circle on one side at the begin 
ning and a circle on the other side at the 
end. On the other hand, if tarnish were 
written in full—that is, with both circles on 
the same side of the linc—the n would in 
evitably assume the form of a curve (r) in 
rapid writing. This is especially true in the 
case of two circles written on the same side 
of a short line. As you will remember, the 
principle is fully explained on page 128 of 
Speed Studies—the examples given being 
carnest, hereinafter, agitate, eject, lenient, 
etc. (See also Paragraph 207 “Q’s and A's 
of Shorthand Theory.”) 

In peevish and sheepish, the circle is in 
serted because continuous motion is prefer 
able in the case of characters written in the 
same direction. When a downward straight 
stroke follows a downward curve, the angle 
is not a sharp one, hence it would require 
more effort to make it than to insert the small 
circle. The insertion of the circle in such a 
joining is easy and natural. 

In the other words given, churlish, childish, 
fiendish, there is a sharp angle and the circle 
is not so easy to insert, especially in fiendish 
One thing that influenced us in omitting the 
vowel in these joinings, apart from the pres- 
ence of a sharp angle, was the fact that in 
these joinings we noticed a tendency on the 
part of students to curve the sh when the 
circle was inserted, with the result that sh 
looked like an s, 


Question 
When do we use the joined ted blend to form the 
past tense’ 
Answer 
The tendency now is to use the blend to 
form the past tense wherever it is possible 
to do so without loss of legibility or facility 
This explains the forms mentioned in your 
letter as having appeared in the article in the 
September Gregg Writer. Our expert writ- 
ers dislike very much to lift the pen (each 
lift of the pen being equivalent to the loss of 
a stroke) and we are now joining many char- 
acters which were formerly disjoined. 
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Is it permissible to change a suffix form to form 


What was said in the last paragraph applies 
question—about 


As the root-word is not written in full, it 
would probably be better to preserve the 
primitive word form and use the disjoined 
dash for the past tense, when teaching the 
system. But as the writers become expert, 
many of them will probably prefer to use 
the blend. 
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Business Letters 


Customer's Error 


¢ Dictation, Page 60, Letters 8, 9, and 10] 
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The Shorthand Zoo 
By Louis A. Leslie 


The prize-winning ELK is featured this month on page 325. Make your 


transcript and see how nearly correct you are by comparing 


with the official key to be given in April 


OW we wish you could all see ow 

stenographic menagerie! Although in 

view of the fact that there are no 
bars and cages that is hardly the right word 
Altogether we have forty-six different kinds 
of animals—all the way from a butterfly to 
a buffalo. Then, besides the animals, we 
have trees to make a forest for them and 
men, women, and children, all in shorthand, 
to take care of them, 

The list given in this article is, in a sense, 
approximate, because it was difficult for u: 
to identify definitely many of the unlabeled 
animals. While we were ab'e to find a crow, 
a heron, four ostriches, four owls, two par- 
rots, and four swans, in addition to some pou! 
try, there remained 28 birds which, although 
unquestionably birds, were rather difficult to 
classify. One interesting fact which seems 
to be established by our contest is that the 
rabbit is the favorite animal of the Ameri 
can shorthand student—we have thirty-seven 
shorthand rabbits in our hutches. The near- 
est competitor is the horse, of which we have 
thirty-two, with the thirty cats running a close 
third. Squirrels and pigs are neck and neck 
fifteen of each. We were surprised to re- 
ceive some specimens of such rare anima!s 
as the hippopotamus, the kangaroo, and the 
elephant. I might say that the two “Spark 
Plugs” appearing in the list are not auto- 
mobile accessories. 

The census of the shorthand flora and 
fauna received, as nearly as we can classify 
them, follows: antelope, 2; bats, 1; bears, &; 
birds, 28; brownies, 2: buffaloes, 2; bulls, 1; 
butterflies, 3; camels, 9; cats, 30; chickens, 4; 
children, 9; Christmas pictures, 2; Christmas 
trees, 1; cows, 15; cranes, 1; crows, 1; devils, 
2; dogs, 22; donkeys, 9; ducks, 10; eagles, 1; 
elephants, 13; elk, 1; fish, 7; giraffes, 3; 
goats, 7; geese, 2; hens, 6; herons, 1; hippo 
potami, 3; horses, 32; kangaroos, 4; ladies, 2; 
lions, 8; men, 2; mice, 7: moose, 2: ostriches, 
4; otters, 2; owls, 4; parrots, 2; pigs, 15; 
rabbits, 37; reindeer, 6; roosters, 6: roses, 2 
Santa Claus, 1; sheep, 1; snowmen, 1; squir 
rels, 15; Spark Plugs, 2; swans, 4; tigers, 2; 
turkeys, 13; and 1 wolf 

The gem of our collection is the fine short- 
hand elk which is reproduced in this issue. It 


was sent to us by Miss Alice Spohn, a pupil 
in St. Scholastica’s Academy, Fort Smith, 
\rkansas. As the original copy was in pencil 
it was necessary for us to go over it in black 
ink so that it might be engraved. A check 
for $1.00 has been sent to Miss Spohn, to- 
gether with our congratulations on this fine 
piece of work. 

We have sent checks for the same amount 
to: Miss Dolores Sharp, a pupil in the High 
School at Crawfordsville, Indiana, for a fine 
camel; St. Martin High School, Chicago, 
Illinois, for a charming bunny; Miss Gladys 
Hlanson, a pupil in the Berwick Academy, 
South Berwick, Maine, for a moose, and Miss 
Irma Roberts, of the High School in James- 
town, North Dakota, for a _ happy little 
Brownie, who is, very appropriately for a 
shorthand Brownie, running as fast as he 
can go. 

We hope to reproduce these pictures in the 
Greag Writer later on 

The first picture to reach us came from 
Miss Ethel Robbins, of the White Plains, 
New York, High School. It was a rotund 
pig. Miss Thelma Johnson sent in a short 
hand duck with this verse underneath it 


I cannot sing, I cannot walk, of course I cannot fly 

You do not suppose that I can see with just a short 
hand eye? 

But really, I am better far than many birds that sing 

For I am now made of many words, 

All of which to you I bring. 


Miss Irene Lenz, of the St. Anthony 
School, Chicago, Illinois, drew her inspira- 
tion from the old fable of the crow and the 
pitcher, her shorthand drawing showing the 
crow just in the act of dropping a shorthand 
pebble into the pitcher. Miss Mary Endrizzi, 
of the High School in Hurley, Wisconsin, 
sent us a rural scene in shorthand which she 
entitled “Farmyard Friends,” showing eight 
domestic animals grouped together in the 
barnyard, including a duck, swimming in some 
very realistically rippling shorthand water. 

The really remarkable thing about these 
pictures is that in practically every case they 
were made by pupils who were still working 
on the seventh lesson in the Manual. This 
accounts for the simplicity of the outlines 
used. 
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The Ethics of Good Business 


From the “Fort Worth Record” 
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Detroit G. 


HE first annual banquet of the Gregg 

Shorthand Association of Detroit was held 
Wednesday evening, January 14, Miss Lola 
Maclean, president, presiding. 


Mr. Guy W. Moore, a prominent Detroit 
attorney, under whose legal advice the asso- 
ciation was organized in January, 1924, 


stressed the need of efficient writers of short- 
hand to fill the ever-increasing demands of 
the business world. He gave a number of 
examples of the advantages possessed by well- 
trained writers in being able to read one an- 
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S. A. News 


notes He demonstrated 
in his profession the inestimabl 
to read notes that have 
in order to determine 


other's also from 
experience 
value of being able 
been cold for years 
important facts 

Set a high standard and live up to it was 
the keynote of an address by Mr. Eugene A. 
Walling, Assistant Prosecuting Attorney, who 
began his business career as a stenographer. 
“The minute you lower your standard, you 
open the door to danger,” he declared 


(Continued on page 373) 
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Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 3 


ERE is a cross-word puzzle, made by 

Miss Catherine C. Starner, of York, 
Pennsylvania. Others by other students and 
teachers will follow in subsequent issues of 
the Gregg Writer. 

The interest being manifested in the short- 
hand cross-word puzzle is attested by the 
great number of puzzles that have come in 
from all parts of the country. We regret that 
we have not the space available for all of 
them, but we will select one each month for 


Horizontal 


2. An open earth cutting 
9. Middle Atlantic State (abbrev.) 
11. Render uniform 

12. Good will 

13. Public document. 

15. Talks 

16. Covering for the head 
17. Short slumbers 

19. A mixture of flour and water 
20. Time 

22. Rolling stock 

23. An obliteration 

25. Item of speech 

26. Shorthand. 

29. The globe. 

32. Incline 

34. Male voices 

35. A tube. 

37. Mistake 

38. A portion 

39. A closed automobile 
41. Printed communication 
42. Dark juice of a plant 


Vertical 


] Act of becoming visible. 
3. Observe. 

4. Agreements 

5. Name of a mountain range 
6. A two-jawed instrument. 
7. Like. 

8. To surrender on condition 
10. Friend. 

12. Outward aspect 

14 To remove from a throne 
16. A box. 

18. Sea captain. 

19., Wisdom applied to practice 
21 To be concealed 

22. Inquiries. 

24. Essentially material 

25. Annoy. 

27. Greasy. 

28. A season of the year. 

30. Quarrel 

31. Dog’s name 

33. Spoken. 
35. Jutting part of a mountain. 
36. Market value. 
39. Body of, water. 
40. Not far away. 


the magazine and award to the author of the 
puzzle a two-year sulscription to the Gregg 
Writer. 


Many clever puzzles have reached the edi- 
tor’s desk that are unsuitable for publication 
since some of the outlines included are not 
written in accordance with theory. All out 
lines that are incorporated in your puzzles 
should be found either in the Manual or the 
Gregg Dictionary. 


Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 3 


By Catharine C. Starner, York, Pennsylvania 
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‘EDITORIAL VIEWS 


‘oe 


The Trend of the Times 


HE triumph of Mr. Dupraw in winning 
the New York State Shorthand Report- 
ers’ Association Championship is much 


more than a persona! victory for Mr. Dupraw. 


It is the triumph of an idea. The real sig- 
nificance of his victory is undoubtedly the 
fact of his youth and the high degree of 
reporting skill that he has acquired in a very 
short time. 

In 1922 Mr. Dupraw was graduated from 
the High School of Commerce in New York 
City. Being a good shorthand student, he 
was seized with the ambition to become a re- 
porter. Although he continued his academic 
studies by entering New York University, 
he pursued with unceasing effort the study 
of shorthand. 

In 1921, while still a student in high school, 
he entered his first contest at Niagara Falls. 
There he took third place in the amateur 
event, writing 150 words a minute with but 
seven errors. The following year saw him 
competing for higher honors. At New Lon- 
1922, he wrote 200 words a minute, 
taking his place as one of the few people 
who have ever achieved that speed in inter- 
national competition 

It was in 1923 at Chicago that he showed 
his real calibre as a shorthand writer. There 
he took third place in the championship con- 
test, coming within but one error of tying 
Mr. Schneider for second place. In 1924 he 
again won third place in the championship 
contest, making but five errors more than Mr 
Swem, the winner 

In winning the New York State Champion- 
ship at Buffalo over such an acknowledged 
expert as Mr. Behrin, many-times champion, 
he definitely established his reputation as a 
great writer. 

But Mr. Dupraw has shown that he pos- 
sesses more than the mechanical ability of 
speed and accuracy. In the fall of last year, 
when the Democratic National Committee 
was searching for reporting talent to report 
the speeches of its candidate, Mr. Dupraw 
was called upon and for the strenuous months 
of the campaign reported the speeches of the 
Honorable John W. Davis, the Democratic 
candidate. Immediately after the campaign, 
Mr. Dupraw was called to Washington to do 


don, in 


vime important reporting work at the Capital, 
which included reporting in the United States 
Supreme Court. We venture the assertion 
that a younger reporter never sat at the re 
porter’s bench before that august body 
Thus, in than four from his 
graduation day, this young man has taken his 
place as one of the foremost 


less years 


writers of th 


day, a feat scarcely considered possible b 
fore his achievement. It has been an axiom 
in the training of reporters that only one of 
much experience could ever expect to ac 


specialized ability character 
There is not 


quire the highly 
istic of the practicing reporter. 


only the speed to be acquired, which is per- 
haps the chief consideration, but a _ reporter 
must possess a fund of information and 
knowledge that comes mainly from actual ex- 
perience. It is probable that Mr. Dupraw in 
his few practice has not possessed 


years of 
himself of all the intricacies of knowledge 
and information that must 
with additional practice, but he has 
long way that end 
Certainly he has a reserve of speed which will 
take him over many rougl 
that others only 
experience. 

Reporting, after all, making an 
record of what the speaker, the 
Sometimes it re 


inevitably com«e 
his way 
already gone a toward 
i pl aces in rep rting 
weather through years of 
consists of 
accurate 
judge, or the witness 
“dressing up,” but for the most 


word for 


Says 
quires part 


hatim, word. down 


all that is 


it 1s wer writing 
who has a 
speed, ks in actual 

experience, comparatively 
he has the more time to puzzle 
a phrase that is imperfectly 


spoken. To the one 
surplus whatever he la 
technical 
matter : 
over a word or 
heard or misunderstood 
the time to note down 


this is a 


simple 


His speed gives him 
fully the sounds that 


he hears, and then, in the comparatively 
leisure moments of transcribing, a little re 
seasch work will compensate for “experi- 
ence.” 

Many do reach reporting heights by the path 
of “experience” alone, with a meagre amount 
of mechanical speed—and they are to be hon- 
ored for their industry as well as their ability 


but without question the first essential to 
reporting skill is the mechanical ability to 
write shorthand as fast as a speaker talks. 
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Nobody can start off as a reporter with “ex- 
perience”—he must begin as a novice some- 
where, some time—and the one who can make 
the plunge with a reserve of mechanical skill 
is the one who will better weather the storm 
not only, but who will the more readily ac- 
quire the experience that goes with practice. 

The rapid rise of Mr. Dupraw to reporting 
skill emphasizes this revolution in the pro- 
fession, that reporting can be made just as 
much a profession for youth as for the older, 
experienced writers. Without doubt the vast 
majority of the new writers being graduated 
from the stenographic to the reporting ranks 
are much younger than ever before. The 
achievement of Mr. Schneider, who at the 
age of twenty won the championship, and 
who, when but twenty-three was appointed to 
the official reporting staff of the United States 
Congress, is typical of the trend of the 
times. One of the earlier evidences of this 
trend was the work of Mr. Swem, who at 
nineteen established several records in the 
contests, and when he was twenty became 
official reporter to the President of the United 
States. These are, of course, outstanding ex- 
amples, but the list can be multiplied by the 
dozens. Broadwater of Kansas, Miss Beck- 
man of Illinois, and Speiser of New York, 
all “youngsters” in the game, come readily 
to mind as other examples 

The adage that “youth will be served” was 
never better illustrated than it is to-day in 
the shorthand reporting profession And 
youth is being served principally because 
youth is becoming actually “educated.” Pro- 
gressive teachers for years have stressed the 
importance of beginning right, of acquiring 
the proper writing and thinking habits at the 
very beginning, and this idea is rapidly taking 
root among the students of to-day. Schools 
are turning out in greater numbers than ever 
before students who have a firm foundation 
in habit and learning, upon which to build 
the superstructure of success 


Contests Popular 


UR Credentials Department is not the 

only institution that believes in the yalue 
of contests: Here are some clippings from 
one of the government bulletins that “are 
interesting : 


Feature State Fair 


Believing that the educational value of school 
exhibits is in the attendance of the children, con- 
tests with children from other schools, and new 
friendships formed, rather than in the usual exhibit 
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work for display, the Nevada State Board of Edu 
cation featured contests in school subjects at the 
educational exhibit of the Las Vegas Southerr 
Nevada State Fair. 

In the sewing contest dresses for little girl models 


were made by high school girls At the close of 
the contest the little models appeared before the 
audience in their new dresses Winners in the 
shorthand and typing contest were two girls who 
had come 220 miles across the desert to take part 
in the event 

An unusual opportunity for social contact was 
afforded by the tented community on the fair 


grounds, which provided living quarters for the 
visitors and brought together children from widely 
separated and isolated regions 


Challenge Cups Stimulate 
Healthy Rivalry 


To stimulate interest of children in health educa- 
tion almost three-fourths of the schools in Yonkers, 
N. Y., offer health challenge cup$ to classes which 
show most improvement in health, according to 
School Life, a publication of the Bureau of Educa 


tion Each school makes its own plans for the 
contest, in which all grades compete, under the 
supervision of an active and versatile medical 
director An average gain in weight of 1 pound 


each for all children taking advantage of the milk 
fund was the outstanding report last year from a 
school where the number of children under weight 


decreased from 92 to 42 in 9 months The milk 
drinkers proved to be the best athletes and they 
have more physical endurance than those drinking 
tea and coffee, according to tl physical-training 
teacher. 

( 


Tl 


Editorial Brevities 


EACOM COLLEGE, one of whose stu- 

dents won the World's School Typewrit- 
ing Contest last year, is still in the running, 
having furnished the 1924 winner of third 
place. Miss Margaret Wilde, of that school, 
wrote 78 words a minute net with but four- 
teen errors, and was close to the top. It is 
an achievement to have any student come 
among the first three, and Beacom College is 
to be congratulated upon its two-year record 
in the International Contests. 


HANKS to Mrs. B. W. Madden, the 

artist who executed “To My Valentine,” 
which appeared in our last issue, has been 
identified as one of her students at Hebrew 
Technical School for Girls, New York City 
Miss Blanche Harris. We wish we could 
have reproduced it in its original colors! 
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Contest Habits: A Study of 
Elements 


The Last of the Series of Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship for the 
Aspirant to Shorthand Skill 


r is almost unnecessary to repeat what a value of establishing a correct conception of 
tremendous influence habit has on what an outline at the beginning is better appre 
we do, but it is necessary to remind our ciated when we realize that defects writ 
selves of the necessity of establishing correct are only strengthened by misguided practice 
habits at the outset \ young lady trying Since there cannot be any real progress in 
an ©. G. A. membership certificate sent shorthand penmanship until you get down t 
six specimens of her shorthand notes to us’ the study of individual characters, my sug 
during the past six months The faults that gestion is that vou commence now to analyz 
prevented her specimen from qualifying wer everything that you writ When you have 
lack of fluency and proportion. These par- studied a character and know how it should 
ticular faults are easily remedied, and yet be made, you must write it over and over 
notwithstanding the fact that this writer ce again, each time a little better, until you 
voted considerable time to shorthand writing’ establish the habit of making it correctly 


practice (she told us in one instance that she« 


had written the test sixty times), her style Concentrate on Matter Practiced 
of writing had not improved one iota. Her 


persistent practice merely strengthened th To do that you must concentrate on what 
faults. Upon receipt of the sixth specimen, you are doing. Some of the penmanship drills 
we explained that unless she gave some at- that we received are typical of the work don 
tention to the study of the elements of good by students who do not pay attention to what 
shorthand writing, she never would acquir« they are writing The first character om th 
a style that qualifies for a certificate. Her line is quite well made, but gradually they 
next specimen was one hundred per cent get worse, and the last one bears no mort 
better. resemblance to the first one than if it wer 

The point that I wish to make here is this wholly unrelated That kind of practice will 
students establish a style at the beginning of never get you anywhere, depend upon it, be 
the course and, generally, they neither pr cause the defects in your writing are onl 
gress nor deteriorate as they go along That strengthened and better established at the end 
fact is not paradoxical. They do not study of it If you would develop a good prac- 


the elements of a good style, and therefore tical style of writing, you must aim to mak 
do not know what a good style is. Not each succeeding character a little better than 
knowing what a good style is, they neither — the last 

can tell what is wrong with their writing 


nor use any proper method of overcoming it Good Notes from Porto Rice 

To establish correct writing habits at the out 

set is of vast importance, and this best may The specimen of notes that we ar repro 
be done by critically analysing one’s own notes ducing on page 352 is from Ignacio Rivera, 


to ascertain where the faults are, and then a student in Central High School, Santur 
taking a definite step to eliminate them. The Porto Rico The specimen is beautifully 
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written. It is the result of the study of the 
elements of good shorthand writing, and con- 
centration while practicing them. It has 
fluency, proportion, good forms, slant, size, 
and spacing. It is worthy of Honorable Men- 
tion. The writing isn’t perfect. Mr. Rivera 
does not always use the get-away stroke nor 
make just the proper curvature to his char- 
acters, but he does write correct notes most 
of the time, which is evidence that he knows 
what they are and how to make them. The 
outlines that are not so good are the result 
of “a slip of the pen” merely. It was intelli- 
gent practice that won Honorable Mention 
for Mr. Rivera, and it is intelligent practice 
that will do as much for you. 


Reviewing the Elements 


We have covered most of the characters 
and combinations that present themselves 
oftenest in our shorthand writing. By this 
time you should know how to write the con- 
sonants, the vowels, the diphthongs, and also 
how to write the combinations. Let us re- 


view some of them before taking up the 


blends in this lesson. What are the primary 
elements of good penmanship? What curves 
have the greater fullness at the beginning? 
at the end? What is meant by keeping r and 
! on a horizontal plane? When do we use the 
hump in writing reverse curves? the wave 
line? In what combinations is ¢ written with 
a more perpendicular slant? How should the 
circles be joined to strokes? How should the 
hook vowels be written? What can you say 
about the diphthongs? about s and th? What 
other points of criticism do you recall in your 
penmanship practice ? 


The Blends 


Just as k and g start with a slightly curved 
stroke, so the upward blends den and dem 
start with a curved stroke These blends 
should be written swiftly, with one impulse 
of the pen. Your Manual shows you that 
these blends get their direction from the com- 
binations of strokes in the syllable. While the 
illustration will be useful at the outset in 
helping you to remember the general direc- 
tion of the blends, it should be quickly dis- 
carded or it will have a tendency to develop 
sluggish habits of thinking. In other words, 
do not acquire the habit of thinking of den 
and dem as d-n and d-m, because it interferes 
with a fluent execution of the characters by 
causing you to pause in the middle of the 
blend. The combination of letters must be 
considered a single unit and thought of as a 
whole. 

Note that ten and den are half the length 
of tem and dem. These strokes get their 
length from the horizontal characters m and 
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m. and because m is longer than n, tem and 
dem have the longer stroke. Study particu- 
larly the beginning stroke of these characters. 
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Drill 1—Indirect Oval 


You might begin your practice this month 
with the indirect oval exercise given on the 
first line of Drill 1. This gives you the mo- 
tion involved in writing the longer blends 
Follow with the small drill for the shorter 
blend. The ten blend should be made one- 
half the length of the tem blend. The small- 
est or th curve you studied last month, but 
for purposes of establishing control, we will 
alternate the blends of different lengths. 


ee TAI IY "VY VP) ) 
7 y 
(ee (£ —— A KA UKL/Z 


"AXA ete te Ke? a re 2. Lee See. >s) 
{ f ne: t / LZ6 7 
LAL G48 oN A LI SK IISA LA 


OQPRIPTRVDA DIED QAAPAAALA DADE 


Drill 2—Direct Oval 


The direct oval, large, medium, and small, 
gives you the motion used in writing the cni 
and emt blends. Since these blends are the 
outgrowth of n-¢ and m-t, they have the same 
general direction; that is, they start with a 
horizontal motion and tip upward. Compare 
your writing with the copy to see that your 
curvature, slant and proportions are correct. 
The curve has an upward tendency almost 
from the start and should not, therefore, be 
carried along the line too far, Write the 
strokes swiftly and fluently. 
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Drill 3 
ld, remedy, lend, wreath, lamed, timid, tenden: 


demanded, contine 


retention 


that Id is ex 

end of 1. Som 
writers persist in making this stroke like the 
emt blend. The 
for the purpose of showing you the 
between /d and emt, and to help you maintain 
proportion. Compare your work with the 
and be sure to raise the end of 7 in 
and to use the upward blend for 
Note that these blends are well 
beginning. 


You probably remember 


pressed by tipping up the 


words given in 


copy 
writing /d, 
ent, and emt 

curved at the 


~~ ~~ 
( ( < \ 
) ) 7 > 
Drill 4 
One of the most abused blends is the egg- 


shaped blend—so called because it resembles 
somewhat the shape of an egg with the top 
cut off. The jent blend is, in reality, the direct 
oval with the top sliced off, and therefore the 
beginning and end strokes are curved strokes 
with the points on a line and close together. 
(See the illustration.) The direct is a 
good preliminary drill to enable you to get 
the motion and control needed to make these 
blends properly. Make the good 
size, and keep them uniform in slant and size. 
The group of letters in this blend 
pronounced as a single unit and written with 
one impulse of the pen. Have them deep and 


| 
OVai 


blends a 


also are 


well rounded out, both at the top and the 
bottom. 
he ) 
ye ’ Sr 9 -¢ ) / 
( , 
) ) ) 
(ff 3 ( - oy 


Drill 5 
regent, rampant, restive, devise, diffuse 
gent, define, division 


cogent fan- 


Lack of uniformity in size is a fault com- 
monly found in students’ work. Students will 
write the blend of the correct when it 
stands alone, but they are likely to make it 








size 
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Drill 3 are 
difference 
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uned to the other charac 
Drill 5 until you 
can write them fluently and keep the blends 
uniform in 


very small when }j 


ters Practice the words in 


size 
ac 
— ai 
<— 
2 —_~ 
= . 
Drill 6—Straight Blends 
jraw. t draw 3 t o, Morris, t memorize. me 
many 
The straight-line blends are simple enough 


to make. You have only to keep them straight 


and uniform in slant, and to make them long 


enough. The drill that we are giving you 1s 


to test your ability to maintain proportion. 
~~ ff f 4 “~ id 
Drill 7 
2S¢5 teases faxes foxes, faces 

We have told you that x* was s “out ol 
siant.”’ The difference hetween .2#¢s and scs 
is that we write our res-blend “out of slant.’ 
[he ses-blend should be uniform in slant 
Drill 7 is a list of words to test your ability 
to write these blends correctly 


Phrasing 


Phrase-writing is a \ 
of shorthand writing \ 


made up of 


important element 
large part of our 


mall words that 


conversation 15s 


can be and should be phrased. For instance, 
in-the, of-th to-the, you-have, we-have, on- 
the, will-be, can-be, and a great many other 
useful phrases are made out of short words 
But what is the reason for joining these 
words together? To save time and motion 


Then, that 
phrases over 


them 


required to write them separately 
being true, we must practice the 
and again until we can 
fluently and with one impulse of the pen 
This will come only when we made 
ourselves think of a group of 
single unit. Heretofore, we have been think- 
ing only of the strokes of a 
want to think of a group of words 
writing is as easy as word writing, if you are 


over write 
have 
words as a 
word Now we 
Phrase- 


judicious in your word joinings. Do not 
grope for long, useless phrases that are diff 
cult to write and to read Practice the 








ee 
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phrases given in your Manual, and the Gregg Rivera’s Notes 
Writer and then if you have time practice af oe 
the ones given in the Phrase Book 1 have ember | t speci 
seen shorthand writers who ordinarily cat 
write only 150 or 160 words a minute, writ — 
300 words on practiced matter, by judicious 7] 
” os , ig 2, Kf” june 9 c 
phrasing. You can do as much It is im e 
portant that you learn to join small words a 
together quickly, fluently, automatically, so we ra 2 ‘ Pt x | 
that you will have time to think of the out 2? a e 
line for a word that is less familiar to you oe 4 
— - e a a — —t_- 
To be of greatest value, phrasing must bx 
made automatic through repetition practice ya Pag ” | 
“jt = a ~ a > 
‘ s 
sg | 
i, av (~~ 2 oe 
/ P a4 r P or + 
es ( z 4 Ps ae 
é 6 — > < - Cc 3 WA Cc . of _ —~F ? 
¢ 


Drill 8 e . 
I have been, we have been, has been, what has been C , - ‘S a Dee 
on the, from the, from you, should be able, in reply ae 4 Ty « M e- | 
to the, we are, we will be, that the, we inclose i “ y 
4 
We are concluding this series with a short ge r < < aes eo 
drill on simple phrases. Watch the slant, pro ‘ = 
portion, and curvature. Do not pause at the Pe g rb € 
angles but try to glide around them smoothly SA ’ rat be 
and gracefully. When th occurs after » and , : 
m, as in the phrase in-the, strike it upward ra ee ing <_- —~* > 
at a sharp angle In the phrases beginning x 
with shall-be, the tick should be almost ver a Pw ok aol a 
tical; then, after an almost imperceptibk ae 
pause, the rest of the outline should be written 2 
a : fee Se. 27 


without a break. 


Last Call for Contest! mr > ? eh? 


Your specimen must reach us on or before 4 


1pril fir: f 4 
pr rst 7 > te ly ‘ > 
Now that the contest is nearing the clos 4 »- 
and you are all set to win, the more practice ae } 
- I 4 > - --> a 2 ~~ a 


good hard work, I mean—you put on thes 
penmanship drills during this next month, the 
better will be your chance to “go over the ae » a a a 2 
top.” By this time, you have overcome thx 4 
difidence in writing with which you started y 4 
out. You have acquired a tair degree of 
skill, and this has given you confidence t re" , 
acquire even greater skill. The next step is — —s wr, C 4 — 
to concentrate on your own peculiarities or P< 
weak spots, doctoring them as you go along. J 

This series wasn’t intended to be compre- 


hensive and cover all of the combinations we  . 


encounter, but we have attempted to give 








7 oo 
you the fundamental requisites of good pen an 
manship, and to encourage and improve your oY aa ne ee Zo 
ability to criticize. The better critic you are, y ‘ ; 
the better writer you will become. Be severe 
in your own criticisms—the more severe you C+—__ : —“ ’ 
are in the criticism of your own writing, th ; 
less severe we will have to be, and the better aw LP gt 2 ae 
chance will you stand in the contest! : 
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Alphabetic “Stunt” Sentences 


Composed by students of Miss Bertha WW. Brown, Technical High 
School, Oakland, California 


Concluded from the February, 1025, issue! 


Alexander abandoned antiquated antics. 
Animated ants appear annually. 


Buster Brown Bakery bakes brown bread. 
Big Ben builds brick barns. 
Bigier’s builders build brown bungalows. 


Cunning cats cut cute capers. 
Careless children certainly cause confusion. 


Dorothy dyed Dollie’s dark dress. 
Dexterous David deftly divided dividends. 
Dan daily describes delicate dazzling diamonds. 


Edward escaped early examinations. 
Elsie envies Edith’s exquisite embroidery. 


Freckles found flogging fruitless. 

Folger’s flavors flavor finely. 

Funny fiddlers frequently fill fifteen fancy flasks. 
Fanny frequently feeds fourteen fancy fish. 


Graceful gazelles gently graze. 
Happy Helen habitually hems homespun. 
Ignorant Ike irritated impudent Ivan. 


John James joined Jack joyously. 
Jealous John jerked Joe’s jersey jacket. 


Kenneth kissed Katherine kindly. 
Kenneth King kept Kathleen Kennedy’s kerchief. 


Lovely ladies like lively lasses. 
Laura lovingly lingered, lightening Lena’s labor. 


Most millionaires monopolize many millions. 


Ned Nevans navigated North Ninevah. 
Noisy Ned nibbled nice new nuts. 


Oscar’s office offers opportunities. 


Piedmont people pursue pleasant pastimes. 
Pauline planted pretty plants. 

Queer Quintin quit quivering. 

Queeners queen quite quietly. 

Roy repaired Ralph’s rusty radiator. 

Round rabbits romped roguishly. 

Sue Sampson says she saved sister’s shoes. 
Stalwart soldiers stand straight. 

Sarah stood shivering. 

Stella said, "Stop singing such sad songs." 
Two Turks triumphantly twirled ten tumblers. 
The Tech tennis team took the token. 

Tech’s tennis team toured through Texas. 


Una’s unemployed uncle uses Una’s umbrella. 
Valiant Verne vigorously varnishes vaults. 


We want water when we walk. 
Women wear white waists when warn. 


Yankee yarns! Yankee yells! 
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March Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until April 25 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 


by 6. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 


AN is a speaking animal, and all men are in a sense public speakers, since 
all speaking is public. Speeches differ principally in their setting, whether 
formal or informal, and in the size of the audience. A salesman approaching 

a possible customer is as dependent upon his powers to explain and persuade’ as 
the orator facing an audience of a thousand people, and to a considerable extent 
the same principles govern both discourses. Therefore, the history of oratory, 
as Alexander Burton points out, is not the history of the great orators of antiquity 
and of modern times, but the achievements* of such men are but the illustrious 
incidents in a story that, told, would be the record of humanity. “The most 
primitive, the crudest society of man, contains within it individuals who possess 
fluency and dignity in the use of the spoken word, and exercise this power toward 
the control of their’ fellows in the councils of the tribe.” 


And the motive of all public speaking to-day is the same as in prchistoric 
times—to control people and actuate them to do as the speaker desires. So the 
growth and development of the art of speaking has been coeval with the growth 
and development of the human‘ race. The invention of the printing press, the 
typewriter, the telephone, the radio have not only not lessened the value of the 
spoken word but, on the contrary, have greatly enhanced it. So long as men have 
ears to hear, other men will use their voices to proclaim and persuade, and not- 
withs/anding*® the mechanical aids invented to amplify human discourse, the King’s 
English, spoken face to face, must always remain our most nearly universal means 
of communication. 


As a matter of fact, never in the world’s history has there been greater oppor- 
tunity accompanied by more pressing invitations’ for men to talk. True it is, the 
motive for the speech has altered, and the content and character of the message 
must be greatly modified to suit the needs of to-day as compared with the public 
discourse of a generation or soago. The change has come with a general speeding 
up in our habits of’ living that leaves no place in our social or business order for 
the rather ornate or stereotyped platform utterance so popular fifty years ago. 


But the greatest modification in and addition to our public discourse has been 
wrought by a changed viewpoint and expansion in our commerce. A half-century® 
ago chambers of commerce and other business men’s organizations were dependent 
for their orators upon pulpit and stump speakers. Not so to-day. Business 
speakers for business occasions is the rule. If one were asked to name twelve men 
in widest demand now as speakers before representative audiences,’ both business 
and general, he would probably include among them the president of one of our 
largest insurance companies, the president of a great locomotive works, the head 
of a great steel plant, the chief executive of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and one of America’s philanthropic’’ multi-millionaires. The biggest prob- 
lems before our country to-day are economic, industrial, and‘’ financial, and big 
business has had to learn to defend itself and its policies on its feet.(3193)—From 
“Making the Business Speech Effective,” by Harry C. Spillman. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.] 
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Material for the March Tests 


d until April 25, 102 
Cc T in a column .two and one-half inches wide 
‘ Keep a copy to compare with the official 
Competent Typist Certificate: plate which will be given in the May maga 
This certificate ts issued to candidates zine 
thle to qualify at fifty words or more 
; Newstead Abbey is ore of the finest specimens 
a minute on the Monthly Speed Test. : eu ’ is ae pile ' 
“ existence < those } t ! . ] 
No papers rating less than fifty net ix ball done wiih nain as monuments ot 
words the minute are to be submitted the olden times of England. It stands, too, in the 
Tests: The speed test matter must ridst of a legendary neighborhood, being in the 
he written as a ten-minute test, sub- heart of Sherwood Forest, and surt ed by tl 
ject to Int rnational Rules, and ic- unts of Robi Hood and his band of itlaw s 
compamed by the timer’s affidavit. is in ancient ballad 1 nursery tale. It is tru 
t t ex s ? i the t < 
Tests may be practised as often as e tores ‘ ti ar mba ; a 
, , t « \ t ¢ ‘ tender ts : 
desired, but miy one specimen siou 1 antry ’ / avenen 
‘ tudes a s les is w a pen and s £ 
> oe 
ys tf i , : o4 eg . cult t with f ks and tarms ind ¢ 
ees: j »jce ts harged f wr spcocd . ed with vy " 
fests A beautiful Certificate ts issued 
» all those who pass any of the ti 
O. 4.7 
° Jeo 4h 
The O. A. T. is the professional 
The purpose of the O. G. A. is fo organization of the artists in type- 
encourage the development of skillful writing. It is open to all who qualify 


shorthand writing. Membership is 
granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit, 

How to become a member: Prac- 
tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work. Mail one of these to the editor 
of the department, and retain the 
other for comparison with the pub- 
lished plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a mem- 
bership certificate will be sent you. 
Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and 
you may try again. To secure ap- 
proval, motes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the high- 


est credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership 


certificate to those whose notes war- 
rant it. Members may become candi- 
dates for the Certificate of Superior 
Merit. A circular about this certif- 
cate and how to secure it will be 
sent on request. 

Examination Fees: An examina- 
tion fee of ten cents must accompany 
each specimen submitted for member- 
ship, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit. 


RACTICE th 
Washington 
often as time permits before 
specimen. 
in writing your notes, but make the specimen 


following matter from 
“Abbotsford” as 
submitting your 
Either pen or pencil may be used 


Irving's 





as superior craftsmen. 

Junior Membership: Membership 
in the Junior division ts open to any 
one who is studying typewriting in a 
school or by himself who is able to 
pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership 
in the senior division is open to all 
typists whether attending school or 
not who have reached a speed of at 
least forty words a minute on plain 
copy. Senior tests must be accompa- 
nied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. 

Tests: Each part of the member- 
ship test should be typed on a sep- 
arate sheet. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each member- 
ship test. 


Junior Test 


Copy the following on a piece of paper 
using single space W th double space between 
paragraphs. Keep even margins around the 
paper, and supply a suitable title and para 
graph properly 

It would seen s if it ought to be the simplest 
affair in the world to light up a smudg And so 
it is—if you are trying An attempt to produce 
almost any other kind of fire will bring forth smoke 


abundantly But when you deliberately undertake 


to create a smudge, flames break out from the wet 
test timber, and green moss blazes wit a furious 
heat You hastily gather handfuls of seemingly 
ncombustible material and throw it on the fire, but 


reases. Grass and leaves hesitat« 
tinder The 


rebels against 


the conflagration ir 


f in instant and then flash up like 


u put on the more your smudge 


its prope task < mudging It makes a pleasant 








ae a ee 


nN en 


A gl RL et a 


; 
: 
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warmth to encourage black flies; and a bright light 
to attract mosquitoes Your effort is a brilliant 
failure. The proper way to make a smudge is this 
Begin with a very little, lowly fire. Let it be bright, 
but not ambitious. Don’t try to make a smoke yet 
Then gather a good supply of stuff which seems 
likely to suppress fire without smothering it Moss 
of a certain kind will do, but not the soft, feathery 
moss that grows so deep among the spruce trees 
Half-decayed wood is good; spongy, moist, unpleasant 
stuff, a vegetable wet blanket The bark of dead 
evergreen trees, hemlock, spruce, or balsam, is better 
still. Gather a plentiful store of it. But don’t try 
to make a smoke yet Let your fire burn a while 
longer; cheer it up a little Get some clear, resolute, 
unquenchable coals aglow in the heart of it Don't 
try to make a smoke yet. Now pile on your smolder- 
ing fuel. Fan it with your hat Kneel down and 
blow it, and in ten minutes you will have a smoke 
that will make you wish you had never been born 
That is the proper way to make a smudge. But the 
easiest way is to ask your guide to make it for 
you.—Henry van Dyke, in “Fisherman's Luck” 


Senior Test 

1. Select an article of about 250 words, 
and type it neatly, supplying an appropriate 
title. 

2. Tabulate artistically the following prices 
to the printing trade on Advertisers Covers, 
adding as a note under the tabulation: “Prices 
per pound are figured to the nearest quarter 
of one cent. All purchases billed by the ream 
or hundred sheets.” The prices given should 
be classified so as to separate the quotations 
on double-thick from single-thick stock 


In package lots the cost per ream of single thick 
Advertisers Covers, 20 x 26 inches—65 Ib. stock, is 
$12.75, giving a lb. cost of 19% cents, while the 
same paper comes to 17% cents a Ib. ($11.45 the 
ream) in case lots, and 16% cents per Ib. ($10.85 
per ream) in ton lots. The same paper in double 
thick stock—130 Ib. weight—costs $5.85 per 100 
sheets (22% cents per Ib.), while in case lots of 100 
sheets it costs $5.25 (per Ib. 20% cents), and in ton 
lots of 100 sheets it costs $5.00 (19% cents per 
Ib.). Single-Thick 23 x 33—95 lb. stock costs in 
package lots 19% cents per lb. and $18.60 per ream, 
while in case lots it costs $16.70 (17% cents per 
Ib.), and in ton lots it costs 16% cents per Ib 
($15.85 per ream). This paper in double thick—190 
lb. stock costs 1m pac kage lots $8.55 (22! cents per 
Ib.), while per 100 sheets in case lots it costs $7.65 
(20% cents per lb.), and in ton lots $7.30 per 100 
sheets (1944 cents per Ib.) Single thick—130 Ib 
stock (26x40) in ton lots $ 
cents per Ib.), in package lots $25.50 per ream (per 
Ib. 19% cents), and in case lots 17% cents per Ib 


($22.90 per ream 


Names of the successful 


21.70 per ream (16 





candidates for the first school 
awards of Gregg Expert Medals 
will be announced in our 
A pril issue 
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Quality First 


By Harry A. Earnshaw 


Concluded from the February issue) 
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Convention of the New York State 


Shorthand Reporters’ Association 


Buffalo, December 29-30, 1024 
Report by Rupert P. SoRelle 


New Officers 


Presipent: William A lurray, Albany, N. ¥ 
Vice-PResipent John G. Healy, Buffal N. ¥ 
RETARY-TREASURER M. C. Kestenbaum, New York ( 
RMAN Executive ComMMITTEE Mar } Bens! Buff N. ¥ 
| RARIAN David H. O'Keefe New York 
HisTORIAN Herbert | Soul Rochester, N 
NY member of the reporting profession iS a racounteur and story-teller, “packs” a 
in New York State who is not also a comprehensive line of language—made a most 
member of the New York State Short- appropriate respons President Louis B 
hand Reporters’ Association, and, more than Freer, an official reporter at Rochester, New 
that, who is not a regular attendant at the York, made a most constructive president's 
meetings, is to be pitied. I have been attend address. As a presiding officer, his techniqu 
ing reporting conventions for the last fifteen and poise were both perfect 
years (how tempus does fugit!), and I have [he morning session closed with the speed 


never come away from one yet without a contest for the Bottome Cup, a report of 
feeling of pride in the men and women who’ which will be given later 


ave selected reporting as their life’s work At the luncheon Monday, Mr. John D 
One of the features of this convention that Wells, a lawyer who was scheduled as a 
made the deepest impression on me was the humorist, gave a talk that left no doubt 
esteem in which reporters are held by thx about his right to the titk He was serious 
legal profession, and particularly the judges enough in spots, however, to give a proper 
The tribute paid to the profession by Hor dramatic contrast 

Alonzo G. Hinkley, Justice of the Suprem« At the afternoon session, Mr. Harold |] 
Court, Buffalo, was a masterpiece Another Adams, of Buffalo, spoke on the ideals of the 
fine tribute was given by Simon Fleischmann profession as interpreted by a member of the 
a distinguished member of the Bar of Buffalo, Bar. This was followed by a satirical paper 
and who himself was formerly engaged in by Willard B. Bottome, Supreme Court R: 
reporting porter of New York City, entitled “Short 


This was the forty-ninth annual convention hand a la Carte.” This appears in the cur 
of the New York State Shorthand Reporters’ rent number of the Gregg Writer—so you 
Association, which formerly was known as’ can be your own judge of whether Mr. Bot 


the New York State Stenographers’ Associa tome lives up to his reputation as a humorist 
tion, because shorthand reporters were first I think he has come into a new realm. In 
described as “stenographers.”’ When you fact, somebody referred to him as the Will 
think that this has been a continuing body Rogers of the profession 
for forty-nine years, you begin to realize At the Tuesday session, Mr. John J. Healy, 
that the reporting profession in New York official reporter, Supreme Court, Buffalo 
State is no infant, and that there is a com- read an illuminating paper on “Reporting 
munity of interest in the profession that has Shortcuts,” which he illustrated by charts 
a tremendous vitality. The attention that was given to Mr. Healy’ 
From the professional point of view, the paper was a splendid illustration of the keen 
convention was everything to be desired. The interest reporters have in their profession, 
discussions were timely, and the speakers and m improving their methods At the 
showed a broad grasp of their subjects, and close, and upon invitation of President Freer, 
showed, moreover, that although the reporter several other reporters went to the board and 
is supposed to be the “silent” part of the  tllustrated some of their pet shortcuts 
ourt, when he does get on his feet, he knows The luncheon meeting was addressed by 
what to say and how to say it Judge Samuel B. Botsford The afternoon 
On Monday morning the address of wel was given over to reports of committees, and 
come was given by Hon. Simon Fleischmann, gto group meetings Municipal and City 
one of the best-known lawyers of Buffalo Courts, under the supervision of Mr. Tubbs; 


Mr. Frank N. Applegate—who, by the way,@™jCounty, Grand Jury, Surrogate and Chil 
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dren’s Courts, Mr. Hadley; Supreme Court, 
Mr. Healy; Free Lance, Mr. Monro 


The Speed Contest 


A shorthand contest always has great 
power of attraction It is a human trait to 
want to compare individual skill with the 
skill of another. More than that, each of us, 
down in his heart, would like to get into the 
game and would do it if we were not held 
back by another very human trait—the dis 
taste for losing, 
race. But in any competition somebody must 
be the victor, and if we only tried our skill 
out against the other fellow for the mers 
sport of trying, for the exhilaration of being 
keyed up to the fighting spirit, it would be 
a good thing all around 

The speed contest drew a big crowd of 
spectators, but only six writers took part. 
The great interest in this contest naturally 
centered around two writers—Mr. Dupraw, 
because of his youth and the remarkable 
records he had made in the championship 
contests of the National Shorthand Report 
ers’ Association, and Mr. Behrin, because of 
his well-established prowess as a rapid writer, 


xr being surpassed in the 


having won the world championship several 
times, and also the state championship. Th 
proximity of Mr. Dupraw to Mr. Behrin and 
Mr. Swem in the last world’s championship 
contest, which was won by Mr. Swem, gave 
added zest to the contest 

This was the first competition for the Bot 
tome Cup, donated to the Association by 
Mr. Willard B. Bottome, Supreme Court re 
porter of New York City, and the winner of 
the world’s championship in 1909. It is a 
beautiful sterling silver trophy, and whoever 
wins it three times and thereby becomes the 
owner of it, will have something to be proud 
of, not only for the achievement it repre 
sents, but because of its intrinsic worth. 
Mr. Bottome was selected by the Committee 
as the reader of the dictations, his skill in 
reading in both the National and in the New 
York State Contests making him the logical 
candidate for this difficult undertaking. Both 
dictations were read in exact time, and in the 
reading of the 2,400 words at the high rates 
of 200 and 280 words a minute, he made but 
one error. 

The announcement of results of the con- 
test was made at the meeting Tuesday morn- 
ing and Mr. Dupraw was promptly given an 
ovation. A group of professional shorthand 
reporters know what such skill as he dis- 
played means, and their appreciation of it 
was spontaneous and genuine. Frequent com- 
ment was heard of the remarkable accuracy 
of Mr. Dupraw even at the high rate of 280 
words a minute. As one reporter said: “It 
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is almost unbelievable. This is the first time 
I have seen one of the speed contests. I have 
read about them, but I have always discounted 
them to some extent. This one, however, | 
saw with my own eyes, and I know the char- 
acter of the men on the Committee. It is the 
real thing.” 





William A. Murray 
1925 President, N. Y. 8. 8. R. A 


Following is the official report of the Speed 
Contest Committee: 

“Your Contest Committee herewith submits 
its report, which in brief is, that there wert 
ix contestants, of whom three qualified on 
both readings of the 200 and 280 words per 


minute. Those who qualified worked under 
the following letters: 
WORDS PER NeT PER CEN 
LETTER Minute Errors Percent Born Speer 
D 200 40 96 
280 66 953 957 
E 200 14 986 
280 4 99 .988 
- 200 ’ 998 
280 lf 993 995 


“Therefore, Mr. Martin J. Dupraw, of New 
York City, is first; Mr. Nathan Behrin, ot 
New York City, is second; and Mr. Harvey 
D. Forbes, of Buffalo, is third 

“Your Committee is greatly indebted to th 
proprietor of the Hurst Business College for 
courtesies extended to the Committee and to 
the contestants, and asks that the convention 
cover this in their resolutions later 

F. E. FinstTersacu 
Contest Commuttee < - say hy — 
Wittarp B. Bortoms 
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The Banquet 


In any convention the social part is an im 
portant factor. It is good to meet and talk 
with our fellow-craftsmen We go away 


with a newer enthusiasm and higher profes 





Louis B. Freer 
Ga a 


1024 President, N. Y. 


The banquet came as a fitting climax to th 
activities of the convention. Mr. Arthur J 
Monro, of Monro, Munson and Jenkins, certi- 
fied shorthand reporters, Buffalo, made a dé 
cided hit as toastmaster. Mr. Monro comes 
from a race that has wit. He cultivated his 
natural talent, and as a story-teller and after- 
dinner speaker he is an ornament to the re 
porting profession. Mr. George L. Hart, presi- 
dent of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
\ssociation, was the first speaker. He told 
of the work of the National Association, and 
urged every member present to make arrange- 
ments to attend the next convention, which is 
to be held at Omaha in August The Nebraska 
reporters are making great preparations for 
the biggest National held 
Mr. Hart then entertained the banqueters 
with stories of reporting life. Having lived 
and reported in the South for many years, 
he had a great fund of interesting and humor- 
ous stories. His negro stories, particularly, 
are inimitable. 

Hon. Alonzo G. Hinkley, Justice of th 
Supreme Court, Buffalo, followed Mr. Hart 
Judge Hinkley is known as the Demosthenes 
of Buffalo. My opinion is that the territory 
could be considerably expanded unless Buffalo 


convention ever 
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fortunate eing blessed with a higher 
percentage of orators than many cities are 


Chey 


equipment 


he gods were good to | 1dge H nkley 
ive him a wonderful oratorical 
nd he has taken these gifts of nature and 
fashioned and polished them into scintillating 
diction, and 


e the sp ken word effective 


wels. He has voice, poise, 


verything to mak 


Moreover, he 1 finished actor—and is in 
tensely human. For more than an hour he 
held his audience spellbound—which these 


days of radio and movies is no 
The reason was that Judge Hinkley had som 


thing to say, and he had the finished equip 


ment for saying it One of the fine things 
his speech was the tribute to M Healy 
s official reporter 
¥ ® ’ ° 
Golden Jubilee Coming 
The next meeting, which will be the cele 
bration of the Golden Jubilee, will |! Id 
New York City at the end of December: 
perations are already under way to make 
this a notable meeting 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs—Season 1924-25 


LiFe names listed this month conclude the first installment of our 100% sub- 

scription clubs, and we are starting on the second installment. We thought 
that most of the “century” clubs had been reported to us at the very beginning of 
the season, the first list was so much larger than usual at this time of the year, but 
the second matches it for length and still other clubs are being added. 


Good work, everybody! 


Wisconsin 


Victor B. Boyles, Shorewood High School, Mil 
waukee 

Anna M. Goetz, Goetz School, Milwaukee 

A. E. Rowland, Wisconsin Commercial Academy, 
Milwaukee 

Helen Gerlach, High School, Mineral Point 

Marie A. Doerfer, Monroe High School, Monroe 

Irma Beerbaum, Kimberly High School, Neenah 

Dorothy Payne, High School, Neillsville 

Elva W. Summers, Alexander High School, Nekoosa 

Lucille O’Dwyer, New Lisbon High School, New 
Lisbon 

Irma Strese, New Richmond High School, New 
Richmond 

Verna Rupp, High School, North Fond du Lac 

Jennie A. Cooper, High School, Oconomowoc 

Henrietta Luecke, Oostburg High School, Oostburg 

Winifred M Pratt, Osceola High School, Osceola 

Gladys L. Horne, Port Washington High School 
Port Washington 

Cordia G. Shetter, Randolph High School, Randolph 

Mary McCluskey, Reedsburg High School, Reeds 
burg 

Kathryn Eagan, Richland Center High School, Rich 
land Center 

Helen C. Rogen, Seymour High School, Seymour 

Ethel Evans, High School, Spring Green 

Edith Bremmer, Stevens Point High School, Stevens 
Point 

Sister M. Bernice, Cathedral High School, Superior 

Mrs. Helen Mee, Two Rivers High School, Two 
Rivers 

C. Bolle, Northwestern College, Watertown 

Jeanette Cameron, Waukesha High and Vocational 
School, Waukesha 

Mrs. Cassandra FE. Thrasher, Wausau High School, 
Wausau 

Mary C. Jennings, Wautoma High School, Wautoma 

Harriet Kimball, Wauwatosa High School, Wau 
watosa 

Miss G. Forrester, West Bend High School, West 
Bend 

B. N. Mollen, St. Norbert's College, West DePere 


WV yoming 


J. K. Regehr, Carpenter High School, Carpenter 
R. Huey, Green River High School, Green River 
Rosa Colegrove, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
Ella Schroeder, Lusk High School, Lusk 

Emma Wyatt, Sheridan High School, Sheridan 
Morgan D. Davis, Upton Public Schools, Upton 


California 


Mrs. J. M. Mason, City High School, Alhambra 

Cora M. Pryor, Woodrow Wilson, Jr., High School, 
Berkeley 

Alice Mulcahy, Brawley Union High School, Brawley 

Mrs. E. K. Robbins, High School, Chico 

Miss L. F. Rivers and Miss F. Schmale, Fullerton 
Junior College and High School, Fullerton 

Miss M. B. Scott, Exeter Union High School, Exeter 


Miss C. P. Flick, Gustine Union High School, 
Gustine 

©. P. Kelly, Hollywood Secretarial School, Holly 
wood 

W. L. Keep, Sierra Valley Joint Union High School, 
Loyalton 

Miss H. Shattuck, Merced Union High School, 
Merced 

Miss E. Snypp, Analy Union High School, Sebastopol 

Mrs. M. G. Shaw, Sutter Creek Union High School, 
Sutter Creek 

Miss E, B. Anderson, Templeton Union High School, 
Templeton 

Miss T. Going, Venice Union Polytechnic High 


Sch vol, \ enice 


Canada 
Daughters of Wisdom, Our Lady of Lourdes Con 


vent, Eastview, Ontario 
A. Beechey, St. Jerome's College, Kitchener, Ontario 
KE. Noona, Sprott-Shaw Business Institute, Victoria, 


British Columbia 


Canal Zone 
W. H. Brown, Private Shorthand Class, Balboa 


Colorado 


Miss ©. V. Thomason, Durango High School, 
Durango 

Mrs. H. S. Shepard, Litchfield 

Jane F, Rivers, The Laurel Business School, Meriden 

Clarence E. Norris, Bulkeley School, New London 

G. H. Smith, Shelton High School, Shelton 


District of Columbia 


Mary P. Clary and Miss K. L. Frizzell, Washington 
Business High School, Washington 

Miss R. Reinhardt, Washington School for Secre 
taries, Washington 


Idaho 


Mauri e Brill, Idaho Falls High School, Idaho Falls 


Illinois 

Mrs. Lottie A. Shurson, Batavia High School, Ba 
tavia 

P Moser, Moser Shorthand College, Chicago 

Sister M. Marcella, St. Frances de Sales School, 
Chicago 

Sister A. Mary, St. Viator School, Chicago 

Daisy M. Bell, J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero 

Rutheda A. Hunt, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston 

Moore Township High School, Farmer City 

Miss E. Firth, Gillespie Community High School, 
Gillespie 

Miss A. J. Day and Mrs. R. E. Hawkins, Harris- 
burg Township High School, Harrisburg 

C. R. Glaves, Herrin Township High School, Herrin 
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Nellie Brown, Township High 
seyville 
Sister M 
School, Lisle 
Miss S Perks, M 

Mt. Olive 
lean Hinken, Pana Township 


Arnold, Brown's 


Jersey 


Clementina, St Joseph's 


int Olive Community High Sch 


High School, Pana 


lessie | Business College I ia 


Shorthand 


1 Paper Read at 


the Forty-ninth Annual Convention of the 
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York State Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y., December 29, 1924 


By Willard B. Bottome 


ROFESSOR DITMUS looked over his 

class with a feeling of satisfaction and 

pride. Here 
of young stenographers who aspired to be 
court reporters. Brushing back his wavy 
black locks, buttoning up his frock coat, and 
gravely adjusting his little black bow tie, 
the Professor began: 

“Scholars, to-night I want to talk to you 
on the subject of the Einstein Theory of 
Relativity as applied to shorthand reporting 
in the courts and elsewhere. It is said there 
are only twelve men in the world who under- 
stand the Einstein Theory. It is perhaps 
with pardonable pride that I inform you that 
I am one of the twelve.” The Professor 
paused to note the effect of his words upon 
the upturned faces. Not a sound came from 
his audience. With bated breath and feverish 
interest they awaited his next statement 

“Now,” continued the Professor, “let us 
apply this Einstein Theory to the art of 
shorthand reporting. Take, for example, a 
phrase well-known in reporting circles, “Yes, 
we have no bananas,” which consists of five 
words. Relatively, what does it suggest to 
your minds? It suggests that Italians peddle 
bananas, and therefore you cut down the five 
words to one by simply writing the outline 
for ‘dago.’ 

“In like manner we can take the phrase 
‘corn beef and cabbage’ (four words) and by 
the simple expedient of writing the outline 
for ‘Irish turkey’ you have saved yourself 


were congregated a score 


more word surplus 


which will enable you t uuble your 
The professor then took the | 

and illustrated the point by 

lowing time-saving 


writing 
cxp clients 


What are the wild waves saying? Waves 


Stevenson's Travels with a donkey Donkey 


I'll tell the cock-eyed world. World 
Her voice wandered whither he fied Wandered 


The effect of these outlines upon the mem 


bers of the class was electrical. One young 


man of rotund figure uttered a fierce, exultant 
yell, fell to the floor and rolled over several 
1 Half 
ladi > 


appreciation 


could compose himself 
delight 


signs ot 


times before he 
suppressed shrieks of from the 
added to the general 
it receiving this latest information on short 
cuts 

Turning 


fessor was about to take up an 


kboard 


vhen he was interrupted 


“Professor, when I came 
I got Chicago.” 
“That's 


“when I 


nothing,’ 
home last 


But let us go on with the talk 


night 


came 


in the dictation exercises that manv 
did not write the required four hundre: 


words a minute n phrases. One of y 
another wrote 388 


100¢ c 


399 words a minute. 


wrote 


words a minute, but the accuracy has 
not been present 7 
Faces were averted in shame at the rebuke 


and all made mental reservations to do better 
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after having seen the wonderful possibilities 
of the Einstein theory demonstrated so 
forcibly. 

The professor continued: 

“We will now take up the physical exer- 
cises which have been demonstrated to be 
useful in developing reporting ability. Ready! 
Raise the forefinger of each hand up and 
down at each count: 1, 2; 1, 2; 1, 2; 1, 2. 
Very good. Now that is splendid for culti- 
vating a fine style of penmanship. Now for 
the hearing, wiggle the ears as I count: 1, 
forward; 2, backward; 3, up, and 4, down. 
Ready! 1, 2, 3, 4; 1, 2, 3, 4; 1,2, 3,4. Very 
good. Practice this each morning at five 
a. m. and you will find wonderful results.” 

Rest for five minutes. 

At the conclusion of the rest period the 
Professor resumed his instructions: 

“Now for the class on general information, 
which is an important part of the training 
of the shorthand reporter. For next session 
you will have ready answers to the following 
questions : 

1. Name seven ways of escaping penal servitude. 

2. How many kindS of animals are there at the 
North Pole? 

3. What is a tintype? Who invented it and why? 
How may it be used in “negligence” cases? 

4. Name the husbands of Peggy Joyce, using one 
side of paper only. 

5. Describe the habits of the bollweevil. 

6. Give a _ three-letter word indicating Balaam's 
automobile. 

7. Describe the domestic habits of the folio hound 

8. Who is your favorite bootlegger? Give address 
and telephone number. 

9. Who invented the taxicab? 


“T expect all my scholars to answer these 
questions at least once at the next session 

“Now, we will have the reading back ot 
the matter dictated last week.” 

One scholar reading back: Q Did he give 
you a song and dance? 

A Yes, he gave me a song and dance. 

The Professor: There is a slight inaccu- 
racy there. Instead of “a song and dance,” 
it should be, “Did he give you stock and 
bonds.” 

Next reading: Q Was it oxtail soup? 
A Yes. 

The Professor: Another mistake. That 
should have been “castile soap.” You see, if 
you had used the Einstein theory of relativity 
you would not have made the mistake. You 
could have simply written “soap,” and it 
would all have come out in the wash. 

“In going over some of the papers on the 
written examination,” the Professor then 
went on, “I noticed that one pupil made an 
immaterial error by writing the word ‘icthio- 
saurus’ instead of the word ‘was.’ Also the 
word ‘lymphosarcomatosis’ was written in- 
stead of the words, ‘It ain't so.’” 
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Concluding this feature of the evening's 
study, the Professor proceeded to another 
angle: 

“On the subject of concentration, I want 
you all to fix your attention at this hole in 
the wall for ten minutes and exclude all else 
from your minds. I will leave the room in 
order that you may better concentrate.” 

Returning to the room ten minutes later, 
having finished his smoke in another room, 
the Professor observed that his instructions 
had been carried out and felt a sense of 
gratification on seeing the score of set, con- 
centrating faces still observing the hole in 
the wall. Ringing a large bell, the Professor 
brought them out of it in a snappy manner, 
and once more the instruction continued. 

“I will now dictate to you at 200 words 
per minute: 

Supracondyloid divisions of the femur from the 
inner side for genu valgum—increased resonance on 
combined percussion of the skull in certain gross 
lesions of the intracranial contents—in cerebral 
abscess or over-distended lateral ventricles—the tri 
angular space bounded by the upper half of the pos- 
terior wall of the external auditory meatus.” 


The Professor was interrupted by loud 
cries of “That’s too easy; make it harder,” 
and similar expressions of opinion from the 
class. Gaining the attention of the class by 
means of a large gong, worked by the foot, 
the Professor severely rebuked the members 
in a few well-chosen words, and called their 
attention to the fact that medical testimony 
must be thoroughly understood by them to 
make the Einstein theory of any value in 
their reporting work. However, to change 
the order of work, the report of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Shorthand Re- 
porter’s Diet was called for as the next 
event. 

The Chairman: I beg to report that our 
Committee has held several meetings but we 
are unable to agree upon whether prunes or 
apricots constitute the best food for us while 
working at the highest tension 

The Professor: Then the Committee 
merely reports progress. Now we will have 
the Question Box. 

Student No. 16: If all the parties to an 
action are talking at once, which one would 
you take? 

Answer: Take the man that talks the 
loudest. 

Student No. 22: What is a tort? 

Answer: A tort is a small piece of pastry 
with jelly or the like in the center. 

Student No. 13: How do you indicate to 
the Court that you do not desire to read back 
testimony when requested so to do by counsel? 

Answer: This can be done by signals. For 
example, if you look intently at your notebook 
the Court will at once say “Yes, the stenogra- 
pher may read”; but if you look at the ceil- 
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ing the Court will remark, “Don’t waste the 
time of the Court in having testimony read; 
counsel ought to remember it.” 

The Professor: Now we will have the re- 
port of the cross-word puzzle committee 

The Chairman: The Committee reports 
that last week’s cross-word puzzle was satis- 
factorily solved, with the exception of one 
word which we could not get. 
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The Professor: Perhaps I can help you 

The Chairman: What is a word of five 
letters indicating the most popular shorthand 
reporter ? 

The Professor: I think the answer to that 
is Freer. That will do for this session. At 
the next session we will discuss the Fall of 
the Roman Empire and its relation to present 
day shorthand writing. Class is dismissed 


Swem Takes First Place im 
New York Supreme Court Examination 


OT content with 

winning the 

shorthand cham- 
pionship of the world 
twice in succession, 
Mr. Charles L. Swem 
took a whirl at the re- 
cent examination for 
official court reporter in 
the Supreme Court of 
New York. 

He won first place on 
the list, with a percent- 
age on the examination 
of 97.67. Since there 
were 153 taking the ex 
amination, and 45 
passed, it will be seen 
that there was enough 
competition to satisfy 
almost anyone. 

Several of the for- 
mer speed contestants 
in the championship 
contests of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association also passed. Among these are 
Mr. Solomon Powsner, who made such a 
brilliant record at New London in 1923, and 
Mr. John F. Daly, whose ability as a writer 
and reporter is well known. Among writers 
particularly known to the readers of our 
magazine to pass the examination was Mr. 
Joseph M. Shaffer, who was private secre- 
tary and reporter for former Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo. He has been engaged 
in free-lance reporting in New York City 
for two or three years. Another was Mr. 
Emanuel Newman, a reporter in a New York 





Charles Lee Swem 





City Magistrate’s Court. 
Mr. Newman is a prod- 
uct of the New York 
Evening High School 
for Men, and, if we re- 
member correctly, he 
stood at the head of his 
class in the first class 
to be taught our system 
in a New York City 
school 

The examination was 
planned to duplicate, as 
far as possible, actual 
conditions in court. The 
first dictation consisted 
of an argument, the 
second a jury charge, 
and there were two 
“takes” on testimony 
each dictation ranging 
from four to eight min 
utes in length The 
testimony was dictated 
by four readers, one 
representing the judge, 
another the witness, and two others repre- 
senting the attorneys for the plaintiff and the 
defendant. The testimony was read as it 
occurs in court, the words “question” and 
“answer,” naturally, being omitted. The re- 
porters in the examination who had had prac- 
tical experience in court work therefore en 
joyed an advantage. The conditions in the 
room in which the examination was held also 
were unfavorable. The examination was held 
in a large gymnasium, the dictation being 
given to groups of about fifty at a time. 
The position of Supreme Court stenogra- 
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pher in New York City is about the highest 
paid official court reporting position in the 
country. In addition to the regular salary of 
the position, transcript fees bring the yearly 
compensation to an attractive figure. As a 
consequence, the competition for these posi- 
tions is very strong, as was indicated by the 
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number of candidates who took the examina- 
tion. 

It is not known whether or not Mr. Swem 
will accept an appointment—and an early ap- 
pointment is certain if he wishes it—but, at 
any rate, he has added new laurels to his 
crown. 


Standing of Forty-five Successful Candidates 


(sRADE 
97.67 
97.66 

. 97.56 
04 

93 

82 

».61 

63 

41 

41 

13 


NAME 
Charles 
Albert : 
Louis G. Hamburger 
Solomon Powsner 
Herman J. Stich 
John F. Daly 

Louis Fran! 

Charles J. Carbone 
Nathaniel I. Stich 
Louis Goldstein 
Alexander Blume 
Joseph Shaffer 
Harold Eyre 

M. Geo. Nugent 
Samuel Danziger 
Rose Bloxberg 
Nathan Birchall, Jr 
Joseph Van Gelder 
Eugene F. Kerwin 
Kenneth Sweet 

M. Adeline Porter 
Abraham Spinrad 
Lynne L 


RANK 
Lee 


swe 


Gerber 


Leve F000 


GRADE 
89.54 
89.19 


88.82 


Rank NAME 


James E. Torrans 
Howard J. Kelley 
Maurice C. Kestenbaum 

Harry C. Keyes 88.00 
Jacob I, Zinman 87.40 
Sol. Rieger 86." 
Harry L. Francis: 86.5 
Hyman Alpert 
Harry M. Kidder 
Edward Light . 
Yetta E. Sheer 
Robert Fisher 
Emanuel Newman 
Thomas Corrigar 
James B. Meising 


ow 


Connal C. Cromien 
Abram I. Auster 
Arthur Lissner 
Frank J, Torpey 
Albert S. Dayton 
Isaac N. Braithwaite 
Paul Munter ... 
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The Value of Time-Il 


OW, there is a great variety of infor- 
mation the reporter can obtain by the 
proper use of Many times in 
there are unexpected delays and, in- 
idling time, he can be 
forming judgments upon the impres- 
and information he has gained from 
contact with the people or from and 
theories presented in books, the newspapers, 
w the movies. A reporter should read not 
alone from choice but with a view to per 
fecting his knowledge and information. To 
be successful in reporting you must know 
something about everything Anything that 
is said in English should be at least partially 
understood by the reporter, no matter whether 
it is an exceedingly technical discussion of 
medicine, surgery, meteorology, Egyptology, 
the radio, electricity, or what not. There- 
fore, it pays the reporter to observe in the 
papers and in the magazines the type and 
scope of the discussion. In conversation with 
friends or acquaintances or those whom he 
meets casually, if anything should be men- 
tioned on any subject that is entirely without 
his knowledge, it should be a suggestion to 
him to make an investigation of that subject, 
so that if at some time he is called upon to 
report a conference or an address on that 
general subject he will know in advance the 
terminology and nomenclature involved. 

The reporter should be conversant with the 
trend of thought in politics, religion, com- 
merce, art, or other subjects of large concern 
to the people with whom and for whom he 
works. 

What a fine opportunity a reporter has to 
study the English language! There is no 
micer art than the correct use of English. 
Every day and hour, because of the very 
nature of the reporter’s work, he observes or 
has the opportunity to observe the manner of 
speaking of people in all walks of life. He 
observes that speakers use long sentences or 
short sentences, that they are coherent in 
their discussion of a particular subject or that 
they are not. He observes that speakers are 
clear and concise, or verbose and ambiguous 
He observes in debate that the participants 


time 
court 
stead of away his 
based 
sions 
facts 


are forceful or weak, interesting or unintet 


esting; whether they get their message to 
the audience varied 
but lessons to the reporter in the great school 
of life, and by his mastery of those 
he is judged and rated by his fellowmen 

The reporter has the opportunity during 
his spare time to read books and get within 
his understanding, in advance of any discus 
sion, the thoughts speakers are trying to con 
vey. We had an election recently, and prior 
to that election those who were seeking office 
made speeches in behalf of their candidacy 
In those speeches were presented true facts 
or alleged facts with reference to an infinite 
variety of subjects $y a retentive memory, 
by observation, by study, by actual knowledge 
the reporter ought to be in a position to 
judge of the accuracy of the statements made, 
and, by contributing that intelligence to his 
own work, make a transcript of such 
speech that will reflect credit upon the re 
porter. It is not suggested that the reporter 
should change the statements of the speaker, 
but when the reporter does his work under- 
standingly he will more than likely make a 
correct report 

I have seen men at twenty-three wishing 
they were reporters. I have seen those same 
men at twenty-seven still wishing they were 
reporters. It is not because of the lack of 
time that they have failed to become report 
ers, but it is because of the improper use of 
time. They have not had the determination 
to succeed. They have preferred to do some 
thing else. The easiest thing to do in life 
is to drift along waiting for something to 
happen. Well, nothing happens to a 
person in that frame of mind. Things only 
happen to the fellow who uses his time in 
such a way as to bring about definite and 
wholesome results. 

Another attitude of mind is to sit and think, 
and think and sit, and then just simply sit. 
There must be some constructive policy vigor- 
ously pursued in order to achieve success. 
There must be proper industry shown and a 
full accountability to yourself for your use 
of time. You cannot progress without some 


These experiences ar 


lessons 


any 


ever 
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special and earnest effort intelligently and 
persistently expended. If you practice earn- 
estly to-day, to-morrow, and the next day, 
with the view of increasing your speed to 
substantial proportions; then allow an inter- 
ruption of a week, and then resume your 
practice for three or four days, and discon- 
tinue again for a week or two, you will 
never get anywhere. Keep your eye on the 
goal. Be sure your goal is a worthy one 
Don’t dream, but act and work until you 
ittain an accomplishment worthy of sturdy, 
sober, industrious men and women. 

Of course, you can work too hard. You 
can injure your health and so lessen your 
vitality that you defeat the very object of 
your endeavor. Poor judgment in this re 
spect is as disappointing in results as in- 
difference. You cannot work eighteen hours 
a day continuously. It is better to get normal 
sleep and rest and prepare yourself to do a 
normal day’s work. In a normal day you can 
be active and earnest and can keep industri 
ously at work for the full time. On the other 
hand, you can’t console yourself with the 
thought that because you indifferently devote 


yourself to your task for eight hours a day 


that at some time or other you will be ; 
success. You won't be. Put intelligence int 
what you do. Don’t overwork. Don't under 
work. Work normally. 

Another phase of activity sometimes enters 
into your success or failure. Perhaps you 
are too active socially. It is also a fault to 
be too inactive. Either extreme is unfortu- 
nate. The nearest line to normalcy is th 
most successful. If you are so busy socially 
that you cannot develop your skill as a short- 
hand writer, you are paying a high price for 
a temporary social position. If you are so 
unconcerned about your development as a 
skillful shorthand writer that you fail to 
accomplish anything, you are paying a high 
price for your indifference. What do you 
want in life? Do you prize indifference? Is 
your longing for social position a controlling 
factor with you? These are questions you 
must answer for yourself. 

This leads us to the importance of concen- 
trating on a particular activity. Take all the 
time you want in making the selection of your 
life’s work. When you are sure you have 
chosen the line most suitable to your abilities 
and have determined you are willing to pay 
the price, the quicker you perfect your skill 
along the necessary lines, the more successful 
you will be. Generally speaking, the greater 
the time consumed in preparing yourself for 
a chosen line, the less the possibility of suc- 
cess. The man who persistently and continu- 
ously pursues his chosen work is almost sure 
to succeed. 

What I have tried to say in these two 
articles is that you ought to be businesslike 


i 
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in all that you do. Find out first whether it 
is worth doing. Having determined that it is 
worth doing, let no obstacle interfere with 
vour progress. Be enthusiastic and persistent 
Be concerned about your progress. Forget 
discouragements and look only for results 
Make the most of yourself and your capabili 
ties te as active in your preparation for 
your life’s work as a successful man is in the 
pursuit of his calling or business. Keep at it! 
All this means a proper valuation of time 
and remember time is really all that you hav 
Use it wisely and well 
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bLLLLL LOD BO New WOES | eo 
a) 
Case 
é , he February ‘ 

A Saturday 1 ng, th ith of Februa 

© Did you ge r I did 

O You went t Dale's hice S \ 
Road A On § lan Road 

O On the 4+} February 23 A Ye a 

oO WwW 1d y meet there A Mr. I 1. Dale 
© Anybody els ese A N . 

© State witl s mucl r us sy : what 
was said by ea f you on t t ccas 

\ Mr. Dale sa he could secure the buildi f 
me for $60,000 fre 1 clear of any encumbrar 

i we sp ke 

©) What was said lust state what was said { 
he id 

A He said, ““Now, we will have to make a ntract 
with the owner in regard to this building and u 
will have to put up a deposit I said, “Well, |! 
will put up a thousand dollars.” He said, “We 
that is not enough to put up with the owner 
will have t put ip five thousand lars.” » I 


gave him 
O You gave him $5,000? ATI gav m $ 
Mr. Gates Mark that Plaintiff's Exhibit 1 f 


identification 


(Which document was then marked Plaintiff's 
Exhibit 1 for identification.) 

Me. Gares Did he give you a recey for it 

A He did 

O Look at the instrument, Plaintiff's Exhibit 
for identificatior and state whether that 


receipt (handing document to witness) 
A Yes, that is the receipt 


Mr. Gates I offer that in evidence 

Tue Court Any objection 

Mr. Martin No objection 

Tue Court All right, that may g¢ 

Which document was then received in evice 
as Plaintiff's Exhibit 1, and is in words and fhgure 


as follows, to-wit: 
Mr. Gates Mr. Matz, this receipt is in the har 


writing of I J. Dale, is it not? \ It is 

QO Now, go ahead and detail what else was sa 

A After Mr. Dale had given me the receipt |! 
would not take up with my bank the loan ur I 
knew when I was to get delivery of tl building 


and he said he would call me again in a few days 
© What did he say with reference to the lengt! 
f time? A He agreed to get the buildirg 
© What did he say A Dale agreed 
QO What did he say? 


A He said he would deliver the building in thirt 
days. 
Q In what condition 


(To be continued nest month 
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Appliance 


Safety appliance 


Safety first 


Step off 


Step off the car 


Get off the car 


Step on the car 


Moral certainty 


Degree of certainty 


Lawsuit 


Conference 


Inference 


Broadway 


Fifth Avenue 


Is that what you 


mean 


Is that right 


Do you mean 


Do you mean 


Say 


Do you mean to 
tell 


Do you mean to 
tell me 


Do you mean to 
tell the jury 


Do you mean to 
testify 


One-half of one 
per cent 
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O.A.T. Awards 


(Continued from the February issue) 


Silver Pin 
Reitz High School, Evansville, Ind. 
Rochester Public Schools, Rochester, 


Marie Adams 
Elvira Bethke, 


Minn 


Bronze Pin 


Myrtle Gooding High School, Gooding, 
Idaho 

Clara Newman, Hebrew Technical School for 
New York, N. ¥ 

Margaret Durnin, St. Mary 


Israel, Bay Path 


Bryant, 
Girls 


dD ver, N H 


opringhe 


Academy 

Gertrude Institute, 
Mass 

Lucille Roder, Tomah 
lian Berman, Hebrew 


New York, N. Y 


High School, Tomah, Wis 


Fechnical School for Girls 


Honorable Mention 


rd, Morris High Morris, Okla 


School, 


100% Clubs 


Margaret M. McGinn, Bay Path 
field, Mass 

Tomah Higl Tomah, Wis 

Mabel Eggleston, Hebrew Technical School for Girl 
New York, N. Y 


Institute, Spring 


School 


G 


Detroit G.S. A. News 
(Continued from page 245 


Mr. W. H. Schultz, office manager of the 
Hood Rubber Products Company, of Detroit 
also started his 
stenographer, cited the desirability of setting 
a high standard for membership in the asso 
ciation and making applicants reach it. He 
urged the members to continue the study of 
their system of shorthand in order to take 
advantage of its highest possibilities. 

Membership in the Detroit G. S. A. is by 
examination only The examination com 
prises taking dictation for five minutes on 
literary matter at the rate of 125 words a 
minute, transcribed with 95% accuracy 

The following were elected officers of th: 
association to serve for one year: Miss Lola 
Maclean, president; Miss Helen Kluczynski 
first vice-president; Miss Johanna Ottman 
second vice-president; Mr. Carl Martenson, 


who business career as a 
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secretary; Miss Ellen Carlson, assistant secre 
tary; Mr. John P. Cook, treasurer. 

A novelty was provided by writing in short- 
hand the name cards placed on the dinner 
plates of the 


i 


members 


High Lights on Business 
English 
Continued from page 4) 
Prefixes and Suffixes 


learn the 
suffixes For 


Another suggestion is to meaning 
of the 


cxample 


common pretixe ind 


Prefixes 
a, ab—away fron EXAMPLE 
away from 
ad—toward 
toward 
nievr bet ween 


cittes, 
Suffixes 


er, ar EXAMPLE 


who conquers. 
tude, itude 
state of being gratetu 
ize—to make 


able, ible it to le 


state of EXAMPLE 
bh xXaM? 


e taught 


Misspelled Words 
following 
Have 


and mark for 
miss 


The 
spelled 


words are frequently mis 


someone dictate them to you 


future study those which you 


incessantly 

sieve 

innate 

horizontal 

discuss 

laboratories 

equipped 

generous 

imperative 

benefit 

diphthong 

easily nergic nomy 
qualifies ugurate 
leisure ortunity 
beneficence 

agree 

ibbreviated beginning 

minor lose 

accommodate Macaulay 

athletics protessor 

companies permissible 

Thackeray noticeable 
proc eed 
stopped 


dissipate 
acknowledgment 
courtesy 
interfered busily 


embarrassment 
harass 


believ e 


ontinued neat month) 
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Helping to Fill In 


2 a” Y* 


Hush-a-Bye 
a 
we Qe w_ 
Long Time Getting There 
—- ) } 
e ( e “a y t¢ ad 
‘ * x Jd ‘a 2 — a P: Re 


a 


; Ah ea ey fo 





Fact Beats Fiction 


: : f ‘ = y 7 7 ? —— 
Cc ~ — :; * — Ig bar ? 

Z - : 
a i - fe ee A at 


4 —G a o A : 
ap i O «Oe Os Almost A Record 
SS ~ 
Not in That (lass Yet | \. > 


- @2 
« 


ue. Sex «ee 
7, 





: oe all | 
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